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versity is one of the largest state universities in the country. 
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of Being.” 
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two-year programs in such technical curricula as chemistry, electrical and mechanical 
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HISTORY OF THE COLLEGE 


Broome Tech graduated its first class in 1949. These students had entered what 
was then known as the New York State Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences at Bing- 
hamton in the fall of 1947. The original institute was one of five founded in the state 
in 1946, following the pattern of six agricultural and technical institutes which New 
York had established earlier in the century. The first programs offered were all terminal 
in nature and included Chemical, Electrical and Mechanical Technologies, as well as 
Medical Office and Technical Office Assistants courses. 


In 1953 New York relinquished operating control of the school to a new sponsor, 
the County of Broome, under provisions of the newly-enacted State Community College 
Law, and the name was changed to Broome County Technical Institute. In 1957 the 
name was again changed to Broome Technical Community College to reflect the in- 
creasingly comprehensive nature of its educational offerings. 


In keeping with the comprehensive objectives of this community college, a uni- 
versity-parallel curriculum was instituted in the Engineering Sciences in 1959 and a 
two-year program of Liberal Arts and Sciences was started in the fall of 1962. 


For its first five years, the school was housed in a refurbished State Guard armory 
in downtown Binghamton. This building was gutted by fire in September of 1951, and 
for the next five years Kalurah Temple and two other buildings in the city provided 
temporary quarters. In 1957 the college moved to an attractive new $4,000,000 campus 
on the north side of Binghamton on route 11. The first addition to the original campus 
came with the construction of Titchener Hall which was dedicated on May 17, 1963. The 
present 53-acre site should accommodate anticipated expansion for the next two decades. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE COLLEGE 


1. To provide the environment and the experiences which promote the students’ 
vocational competency, individual growth and social responsibility through integration 
of the following: 


KNOWLEDGE. The acquisition of facts, principles, theories and insights which are 
fundamental to the understanding of a specialized field of study and of life 
itself. Cognizance of common sources of information for further intellectual 
growth. ; 


PROFICIENCY. Development of analytical thinking and language abilities for the 
comprehension, evaluation and communication of knowledge. Development of 
laboratory techniques relevant to the students’ chosen vocational field. 


ATTITUDES. The stimulation for personal growth — vocational, intellectual, cul- 
tural and physical. The appreciation of and commitment to desirable social 
values. 


2. To commit the resources of the College to the business, industrial, educational 
and cultural enrichment of the community. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


By CECIL C. TYRRELL Broome Tech President 


Choosing a college is probably 
the most important decision a 
high school senior has to make in 
his young life. To be sure of mak- 
ing the proper decision, the stu- 
dent should think the problem 
through carefully, keeping several 
points in mind. 


The major purpose of attending 
college is to prepare for future 
work and future living. The kind 
of college you choose will deter- 
mine what kind of work you will 
do and what kind of life you 
will lead. So deliberate carefully 
and choose wisely. 


There is a time in life for every- 
thing, and these are the years for 
attending college and preparing 
yourself for the adult years ahead. 
Most students attend but one col- 
lege and make just one prepara- 
tion. A second chance is rare, and 
it is costly in terms of time and 
money. Moreover, it is usually un- 
necessary if the first choice has 
been correctly made. 


Broome Technical Community 
College is a two-year college offer- 
ing nine curriculums. We, there- 
fore, offer a high-school senior 
many different preparations to 
choose from. But whatever course 
of study he or she decides upon, 
he should have a strong desire to 
do well, and heshould realize that 
a purpose is vital to give direction 
and meaning to his preparation. 


This desire and purpose are the 
beginning of maturity, and stu- 
dents who attend college without 
maturity do not receive all the 
benefits of a college education. 
The State University of New 
York’s motto is, ““Let each become 
all he is capable of being.” Matur- 
ity of purpose and a strong desire 





CECIL C. TYRRELL 


Broome Tech President 


are essential, if one is to get the 
maximum from his college oppor- 
tunity. 


The college years are full of fun, 
too, and Broome Tech has a com- 
prehensive co-curricular program 
that includes sports, music, dra- 
matics, clubs and social activities. 
But the high-school senior and 
college freshman should keep in 
mind that a proper perspective 
keeps these things secondary to 
the main purpose of preparing for 
the years ahead. 


This preparation is more than 
just learning how to make a liv- 
ing. That is the goal of a voca- 
tional school. A college, on the 
other hand, also strives to teach 
its students the responsibilities of 
adulthood in the democratic so- 
ciety that makes America the 
great nation it is. 


PROGRAMS OF THE COLLEGE 


Broome Tech is a two-year, co-educational community college. It seeks to provide, 
through a full-time day program, part-time extension division, and summer school, edu- 
cational opportunities for all who can benefit by them. The full-time day curriculums com- 
bine general education with technical education to prepare young men and women for 
permanent employment after graduation. In addition three programs (Liberal Arts & 
Sciences, Business Administration and Engineering Science) provide opportunity for 
transfer to higher institutions. An Associate degree is conferred on graduates of the 
College. 


The extension division offers a wide variety of specialized unit courses and sequen- 
tial programs leading either to a diploma or an Associate degree. 


The summer program is organized mainly to meet the needs of high school gradu- 
ates who wish or require additional course work before entering or returning to college. 


Applicants to the college should consider carefully the type of program they wish 
to pursue, for the nature of the offerings makes it all but impossible for a student to 
switch easily from one curriculum to another after commencing his studies. The student 
should also try to decide whether he wishes to be prepared to accept employment imme- 
diately upon graduation, or to prepare himself for further college training at a senior 
institution upon completion of work at Broome Tech. 


TECHNICAL PROGRAMS 


In the area of technical education, the college offers five programs. One, Engineering 
Science, is in effect the first two years of an engineering curriculum, and students who do 
satisfactory work in it should experience little difficulty in transferring to engineering 
colleges. 


The other four are designed to train engineering technicians in the fields of Mechani- 
cal Technology, Chemical Technology, Electrical Technology and Civil Technology. 
Graduates of these programs are prepared for immediate employment in various types 
of technical work upon leaving the college. 


DENTAL AND MEDICAL 


Women interested in the field of health services may seek admission to the Dental 
Hygiene or the Medical Office Assistant programs. Dental Hygiene graduates are qualified 
to take the state licensing examinations which permit them to perform oral prophylaxes 
either in dental offices or schools. If they choose, they may take advantage of a special 
program arranged with the State University College at Cortland, New York, which leads 
to a Bachelor of Science Degree in Health Education through additional study of two 
years and one summer’s duration. 


Those enrolled in the Medical Office Assistant course are trained to assist in physi- 


cians’ offices, not only in many routine phases of laboratory work, but in secretarial 
practices as well. 


BUSINESS 


The Business Technology curriculum is designed to prepare graduates for immediate 
employment in one of five fields: Executive Secretarial, Engineering Secretarial, Ac- 
counting, Business Administration or Marketing. Although this program is terminal in 
nature, a number of its graduates have earned higher degrees in business administration 
and business education. 


LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES 


This curriculum is a university-parallel course, designed especially for the student 
who wishes to transfer to a senior institution after graduation. A sound liberal arts 
education is basic to many of the professions, such as medicine, law or teaching, and 
applicants who have such a goal would be well advised to consider this selection. It is 
also considered excellent preparation for further schooling in business administration. 
Many students simply do not know what field to select as a goal. A liberal arts course 
may serve as a foundation from which a choice of major study can be made at a later 
date with a minimum loss of time. 


GENERAL EDUCATION 


Students in all programs spend approximately one fourth of their time studying 
such general education subjects as English, psychology and economics. The College 
recognizes that in addition to technical competence, a graduate should study those 
subjects which aid in understanding people and their every-day working and personal 
inter-relationships. 


TECHNICAL PREPARATORY 


The requirements vary for admission to the different programs. Students who lack 
the minimum requirements for admission to the engineering technology programs may 
request enrollment in the Pre-Technical course. This is a year-long sequence of technical 
work and English, with special emphasis on physics and mathematics. Students in this 
program are not considered to be regular college students and no college credits are 
granted for completion of these courses. At the end of the year, students are evaluated by 
the faculty and must be recommended for entrance to a regular program in the subse- 
quent year. (See page 78.) 


Entrance Requirements 


ADMISSION 


A high school diploma or the equivalent is required for entrance to all curriculums. 
All applicants must take the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board. Applicants must appear at the College for a personal interview. 


In addition, an applicant must meet the minimum requirements of physical ability 
required by the occupational field in which he wishes to engage. He must also be 
recommended by his high school principal or guidance counselor. 


In planning for college, it is advisable that the high school student enroll in a college 
preparatory curriculum. The following table should help in planning a high school 


program. 


Curriculum 


Business 


Chemical 


Civil 


Dental Hygiene* 


Electrical 


Engineering Science 


Liberal Arts and Sciences 


Mechanical 


Medical Office Assistant 


Recommended 
High School Subjects 


2 units Mathematics 
2 units of Science 


Chemistry 
3 units Mathematics 
including Trigonometry 


Physics 
3 units Mathematics 
including Trigonometry 


2 units Mathematics 
Biology, Chemistry 


Physics 
3 units Mathematics 
including Trigonometry 


Chemistry, Physics 
3% units in Mathematics 


including Advanced Algebra 


21% units Mathematics 

4 units in any 
combination of science, 
language, or additional 
mathematics 


Physics 
3 units Mathematics 
including Trigonometry 


2 units Mathematics 
2 units of Science 


Other Desirable High 
School Subjects 


Shorthand and typing will qualify 
the student for advanced courses 


Physics, other advanced 
Mathematics 


Other advanced Mathematics 


Social Studies 


Other advanced Mathematics 


College preparatory courses 


College preparatory courses 


Other advanced Mathematics 


Typing, Shorthand 


*Applicants for Dental Hygiene are encouraged to take the Dental Hygiene Aptitude 
Test of the American Dental Hygiene Association. Information will be sent following 
receipt of application for admission to the College. 


Pre-Technical Program 


Applicants who do not satisfactorily meet the entrance requirements may apply to 
enter the Pre-Technical program. This preparatory year program, under the direction 
of the Extension Division, provides opportunity for the student to strengthen his aca- 
demic background so that he may enter the full-time program with a better expectation 
of successful accomplishment. 


Application Procedure 


New students are admitted only in September of each year. However, applications 
will be accepted at any time during the year. 


An application for admission must be made on official forms supplied on request 
by the Admissions Office. 


A deposit of $10 must accompany each application. The deposit is non-refundable 
but is applied as an advance payment on the student activity fee if the application is 
accepted. Once a student is accepted, he will be billed for an advance payment of $50 on 
tuition. This is also non-refundable. 


Each applicant will be interviewed by members of the Committee on Admissions. 
An appointment will be made after the applicant’s deposit, application and other re- 
quired credentials have been received. Appointments for interviews will normally be 
made after January 1 of each year. 


Advanced Standing Students 


Applications are accepted from students who have been enrolled in other accredited 
colleges if they meet satisfactory entrance requirements. 


Transfer of credit for advanced standing is subject to the approval of the depart- 
ment chairman and the registrar. 


At the time of application, students wishing to transfer credit should request the 
registrar of the college they have attended to forward an official transcript to the Broome 
Technical Community College Admissions Office. 


Advance Placement Examinations 


Applicants who have completed any of the Advance Placement Examinations 
sponsored by the College Entrance Examination Board may apply for credit and ad- 
vanced placement. Such requests will be handled similar to transfer credit and will be 
granted where applicable, subject to the approval of the department chairman and 
registrar. 


Late Registration 


An applicant may not register later than two weeks after the beginning of the fall 
term except by special permission. 


ACADEMIC STANDARDS AND REGULATIONS 


Requirements for Graduation 


THE ASSOCIATE IN APPLIED SCIENCE DEGREE 


1. Degree requirements: a minimum of 102 quarter credits 
2. Curriculum requirements: 


a) A minimum of 60 credits in a student’s major field. These are courses 
intrinsic to and required by the various curriculums. 


b) A minimum of 30 credits in general education or liberal arts courses. 
1) Social Sciences: a minimum of 9 credits 


2) Biological and Physical Sciences (including Mathematics) : 
a minimum of 9 credits 


3) Humanities: a minimum of 9 credits in English 
(composition and/or speech) 


4) Electives (or additional courses) in the foregoing fields comprising a 
minimum of 30 credits in the liberal arts and sciences or general 
education areas 


3. Quarter point averages must total 8.60 for a six-quarter program or the equivalent 
thereof 


4. Satisfaction of all obligations to the College 


THE ASSOCIATE IN ARTS DEGREE 


1. Degree requirements: a minimum of 90 quarter credits 
(in addition to physical education) 


2. Curriculum requirements: a minimum of 72 credits distributed as follows: 
a) Social Sciences: a minimum of 18 credits 


b) Biological Sciences and Physical Sciences: 
a minimum of 12 credits 


c) Mathematics: a minimum of 9 credits 
(this requirement may be satisfied if candidate has completed 314 units 
of secondary mathematics through Advanced Algebra) 


d) Humanities: a minimum of 27 credits, of which 18 shall be in English 
(composition, speech, and literature) and 9 of which shall be 
in other subjects in the humanities 


e) Electives: 80% shall be in the fields of study listed above 


f) Physical Education: a minimum of 6 credits. Exception to this requirement 
may be made by the Dean of the College 


3. Quarter point averages must total 8.60 for a six-quarter program or the equivalent 
thereof 


4. Satisfaction of all obligations to the College 
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GRADING 


Honor Points 


Per Credit Hour Grade Explanation 
4 A Outstanding achievement in meeting the objectives of 
the course 
3 B Above average achievement 
2 G Average achievement 
1 D Below average achievement 
0 P Poor achievement — no honor points 
0 F Failure to meet the objectives of the course 
0 WwW Withdrawn before the middle of the term 
0 WP Withdrawn passing (following the middle of the term) 
0 WF Withdrawn failing (following the middle of the term) 
0 I Incomplete. Work to be made up within one week or 


by special arrangement with the department. 


0 S Satisfactory. 


Scholastic Standing 


To remain in satisfactory standing, a student must earn a point average of 1.2 
the first term, 1.4 the second term, 1.5 the third term, and 1.5 for each succeeding term 
until graduation. 


Any student who does not maintain this minimum point average in any term is 
placed on probation for the following ‘‘on campus” term. 


In order for a student to remain in good standing, he must also demonstrate mature 
attitude, interest and cooperation. 


Grades are issued at the end of each term. Students will be also notified of their 
academic standing at the approximate mid-point of each term. Satisfactory progress will 
be denoted by an “S” letter grade. Progress below average (below C) will be denoted by 
an appropriate letter grade. 


Residence Requirements 
Students transferring from other colleges will, as a general rule, be expected to 


complete a minimum of one year’s work at Broome Tech, immediately prior to being 
granted the Associate Degree. 


1] 


Transfer to Senior Institutions 


Broome Technical Community College will not as a general rule encourage students 
who have less than a C (2.0) average to transfer to other colleges. 


Honors 


At the end of each term, students who have earned an average of 3.0 or above are 
placed on the Honor Roll. Those who have earned 3.5 or better are named to the Presi- 
dent’s High Honor List. 


Attendance Regulations 


Every student is expected to attend all sessions of classes and laboratory work for 
which he is registered, and all absences and tardinesses will be recorded. 

Excuses for absence will be granted in accordance with instructions outlined in the 
Student Handbook. Unexcused absences from classes are considered valid reason for 
dismissal or other disciplinary action. 


Withdrawal 


A student compelled to withdraw at any time must immediately notify the Student 
Personnel Office and complete the proper termination form. Failure to comply with this 
regulation will cause the individual to forfeit his right to honorable dismissal and to lose 
any refund of fees. 


Dismissal 


Students may be considered for dismissal for the following causes: More than one 
consecutive probationary period, more than one failing grade in a term, failure to earn 
a point average of 1.0 in any term; irregular attendance; neglect of work or financial 
obligations; failure to comply with College rules and regulations or official notices; con- 
duct unbecoming a student. 


Any action leading to the requested withdrawal of a student is taken up by the 
Executive Committee. Any student may petition his department staff to waive the 
academic requirements of the College leading to dismissal; such petitions are acted upon 
by the Executive Committee upon their presentation by the department concerned. The 
College reserves the right to be the sole judge in all matters pertaining to dismissal. 
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GENERAL INFORMATION 


EXPENSES 
Tuition 


HOTsINGW RY Gliese SLALCETESIGCD US titer cases. icc stot oaks Laeeooet eee ee ecen tee $300 per year 
(Payable at the rate of $100 per term) 


HOPMOUU-OLES CALLE SLUGIILS fers trtee tet rire gree Seren trata take noc renee are eee $600 per year 
(Payable at the rate of $200 per term) 


Tuition for all students is payable at the beginning of each of the first three quarters 
of the school year, regardless of cooperative work assignment. 


Fees 


Tuition and fees are payable at the Finance Office not later than the last day of 
the first week of each term. Any refund is at the option of the College. The following fees 
will be charged, with the College reserving the right to change any of them: 


S EUOLDEN DRAG ELV IL Yemen $35 per year 
The $10 deposit required with the application becomes advance payment on 
the activity fee, if the applicant is accepted. The activity fee entitles students 
to admission to varsity games, informal dances and parties, as well as a subscrip- 
tion to the student newspaper (Tech Talk) and the yearbook (The Citadel). 


PACA La De eee $23 per year 
This fee covers the cost of the student health insurance program. If a student 
is covered under his family’s health insurance, however, a statement to this 
effect will be accepted instead of the health fee, if the statement is signed by 
a parent or by the student, if he or she is of age. This statement should cite the 
name of the insurance program under which the student is covered, and it 
should be turned in to the Finance Office. 


GRADUA O Net aes... $20 
This fee is paid at the start of the term preceding graduation. One half is for 
life membership in the Alumni Association. 


UALESREGISTRATIONN atte $5 
LABORATORY 
Refundable ....-.----.- $10 each per year to cover breakage in Chemistry and 


Physics. If breakage is less than $10 worth, then appro- 
priate amount is refunded. 
Non-refundable -.---.-...- $5 per term for each Chemistry laboratory course for 
use of chemicals. In Chemistry only. 


Books and Supplies 


Each student provides at his own expense the necessary books and instructional 
materials. These may be purchased at the Book Store maintained by the Faculty-Student 
Association for the convenience of the students. The cost varies, depending on the 
curriculum, from about $45 to $125 per year. 


Uniforms and dental instruments for Dental Hygiene students will cost approxi- 
mately $100. 
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Living Accommodations 


The College does not maintain dormitories. Local students, of course, live at home. 
Other students are required to live in rooms which have been inspected and approved 
by the College, or at the YMCA or YWCA. Lists of approved rooms are maintained and 
students are assisted in finding suitable living quarters. 


Board and Room 


The cost of board and room for out-of-town students is dependent upon the de- 
mands of the student. The average cost varies from $18 to $25 per week. 


Length of Curriculum 


All programs are two years in length. The college year is divided into four terms 
of approximately eleven weeks each. Students enrolled in the cooperative work cur- 
riculums — Electrical Technology and Mechanical Technology — spend a total of six 
terms on campus and one term in industry. Students in the other curriculums spend 
three terms on campus each year. 


Cooperative Work Program 


In the work-study plan, students are placed in jobs related to their major field of 
study for one employment period. Students are paid the prevailing wages for the job 
they do. Cooperative students in the technology curriculums earn about $800 to $1000 for 
the cooperative period. 


The program offers other distinct advanages: 


1. It is exploratory. The student has a chance to survey and evaluate a number 
of different jobs within his field. At the same time he can take stock of his own 
abilities and interests. 


2. It is an opportunity to correlate classroom studies with actual work experience. 


3. It is a means of demonstrating the importance of human relations in the work 
situation. 


Cooperative work students are expected to “earn their own way,” to perform the 
duties required without special favor. At the end of the period, employers submit a 
report covering the students’ performances. 


FACULTY-STUDENT ASSOCIATION 


The Faculty Student Association is a non-profit organization, incorporated under 
New York State law. It is operated by the faculty officers with a student advisory board. 
One of the functions of the association is running the College Book Store. 
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FINANCIAL AID 


Many young people are denied the advantages of higher education because of the 
costs. Broome Technical Community College has made a sincere effort to overcome these 
economic barriers through its Student Aid Association, which in cooperation with indus- 
tries and organizations in Broome County, has established both a Scholarship Fund and 
a Loan Fund. 

Students in the Electrical and Mechanical programs, moreover, have one term of 
cooperative work as part of their courses. This may enable them to earn enough money 
to pay for their entire tuition costs at the College. 


Scholar Incentive Award 


Under the provisions of the Scholar Incentive Program, most students attending 
Broome Technical Community College who are residents of New York State are eligible 
for a Scholar Incentive Award. The award is a direct grant payable to the student 
each term. For details, students should contact the Student Personnel Office. 

Payments to Broome Tech students will amount to approximately $100 per student 
each academic year. A student who does not complete a full academic year may be 
requested by the State of New York to return part of the grant proportionate to the 
amount of the term not completed. 

It is the responsibility of the individual] student to complete and file an application 
for the Award. Applications for the Scholar Incentive Award may be obtained from, 
and when completed should be sent directly to, the Division of Educational Testing, State 
Education Department, Albany 1, New York. 

Applications should be filed before July 1, but will be accepted up to December 1. 
Applications for the spring semester have an April 1 deadline. Students must apply 
each year. 


Student Loans 

Students enrolled at the college are eligible to borrow from either the New York 
Higher Education Assistance Corporation or from funds made available under the aus- 
pices of the National Defense Loan Program. Students may borrow to a maximum of 
$1,000 at nominal interest rates and with repayment periods up to 10 years. 


More information may be obtained from the Student Personnel Office. 


Scholarships 

Nearly fifty scholarships and grants-in-aid of about $200 each have been estab- 
lished to recognize outstanding scholarship and/or financial need of applicants to 
Broome Technical Community College. These awards are made primarily to entering 
freshmen students to help defray most or all of the first year’s expenses. Students may 
apply for these grants at the time of making application for entrance to the college. 


Contributors to the scholarship fund: 


Ansco Division of General Aniline 
& Film Corp. 

The Azon Corp. 

Binghamton Container Co., Inc. 

The Binghamton Savings Bank 

Binghamton Cold Storage 

Broome Tech Alumni Association 

Broome Tech Business Club 

Cadre Industries Corp. 

Chernin & Gold, attorneys 

Clark-Cleveland, Inc. 


Conrad & Virginia Klee Foundation, Inc. 


Crowley’s Milk Co. 

David E. Meade Scholarship Awarded 
by Kiwanis Club of Binghamton 

Endicott Forging & Manufacturing Co. 

Fairbanks Co. 

First-City National Bank 


International Business Machines Corp. 
LaMonica’s Restaurant 
Link Aviation Corp. 
Marine Midland Trust Co. 
National Office Management Association, 
Triple Cities Chapter 
New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 
Olum’s of Binghamton 
Ozalid Division, 
General Aniline & Film Corp. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Pierson 
Savory Oil Co., Inc. 
Scintilla Division, Bendix Aviation Corp. 
Stow Manufacturing Co. 
Technical and Engineering Council 
of the Southern New York Area 
E. H. Titchener & Co. 
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Endowment Fund Scholarships 


Individuals and industrial and professional organizations have donated and/or 
willed money to the Broome Technical Community College Scholarship Endowment 
Fund. This money is invested to produce interest or dividends that are used to estab- 


lish scholarships. 


Five scholarships of $200 each from this source are: 


Jeannette G. Johnson Memorial Scholarship 
Paul F. Titchener Memorial Scholarships (2) 
General Scholarships (2) 


Special Scholarships 


Following are contributors to specially designated scholarships: 


Binghamton Chapter, National Secretaries Association Scholarship. Established in 1954. One 
scholarship of $200 to be awarded to a graduate of one of the Triple Cities high 
schools entering the Business curriculum. Recipient to be judged on the basis of 
scholastic ability, character, personality and financial need. 


Broome County Dental Society Scholarship. One scholarship of $100 and a plaque awarded 
at capping service to a Dental Hygiene student who showed outstanding ability 
and campus leadership during her freshman year. 


Broome County Medical Society Scholarship. An annual award of $200 to that student 
completing the first year in the Medical Office Assistant program who has been 
selected by the faculty on the basis of aptitude, initiative and scholarship. 


Civic Club of Binghamton Award. Established in 1953. Awards of $125 are given to 
three young women, graduating from one of the Binghamton high schools and wish- 
ing to enter the college. 


Endicott Rotary Club Scholarship. An annual award of $300 granted to a graduate of Seton 
Catholic High School or Union-Endicott High School in the city of Endicott. 


Industry Advancement Program of the Associated Building Contractors of the Triple Cities, Inc. 
An annual award of $200 given to a freshman entering the Civil Technology program; 
first preference to a son of a member of either Carpenter Union Local #281 or 
Local #1575, next preference to a son of a member of one of the building trade 
unions affiliated with the Binghamton Building and Construction Trade Council 
AFL-CIO. 


Irving Schwab Memorial Scholarship. A $300 award to an applicant who can meet all 
entrance requirements, and who in addition has financial need and has shown out- 
standing ability as a basketball player. 


Johnson City Lions Club Scholarship. An annual award of $200 awarded to a graduate of 
Johnson City High School. 


Lou Rappaport Freshman Scholarship. One scholarship of $200 to be given to a worthy 
student graduating from Chenango Valley Central School. 


Sales & Marketing Executives of the Southern Tier Award. This is an award of $200 to be 
given to a freshman at the end of his first year at Broome Tech who elects the 
Business-Marketing Option in his senior year. The recipient is to be chosen on the 
basis of need, character and scholastic ability. If the committee feels that two 
students meet these criteria, the award may be divided. 


Soroptomist Club Scholarship. An annual scholarship of $200 is given to a student enter- 
ing the Dental Hygiene program. The selection of the candidate is based upon finan- 
cial need, quality of scholarship in high school, and aptitude as a dental hygienist. 


Town and Country Lanes Scholarship. A $200 award to an applicant who can meet all 
entrance requirements, and who in addition has financial need and has shown out- 
standing ability as a basketball player. 
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Triple Cities Business and Professional Women’s Club Award. Established in 1954. An award 
of $100 is given to one or two young women entering the College in the Medical 
Office Assistant or Business curriculums. Recipient is selected from the graduates 
of schools in the Triple Cities area. 


Women’s Auxiliary of the Broome County Dental Society. A fund established for a deserving 
student in the Dental Hygiene curriculum who might need assistance to complete 
studies at the College. 


New York State Regents Scholarships 


Recipients of New York State Regents Scholarships may use them at the College, 
although the Regents Scholarship for Engineering and Scientific Studies is applicable 
only to the Engineering Science program. 


Employment and Placement 


Part time work is often available throughout the academic year. Students desiring 
such work should consult the Student Personnel Office. 


In cooperation with the department chairmen, the Student Personnel Office co- 
ordinates permanent placement, including employment listings and appointments for 
interviews. 


After Graduation 


Each graduate is entitled to two transcripts of his work completed at the College. 
One dollar is charged for each additional transcript. 


Graduates are automatically members of the Broome Tech Alumni Association, 
which is a sub-division of the Faculty-Student Association, Inc. There are no annual 
dues, since lifetime dues are paid prior to graduation. The Alumni Association’s annual 
events include a dinner and Alumni-Varsity basketball game in November. In addition, 
each association member receives copies of the Alumni Newsletter, which is published 
three or four times a year. 


Graduates who are working in the area are urged to take advanced courses offered 
in the Evening Extension Division. 


Veterans 


All full-time curriculums are approved by the Veterans Administration. Those 
applicants wishing to obtain government educational benefits should consult their 
nearest veterans agency. 
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All Broome Tech courses are numbered 
in terms of the department of the College 
responsible for teaching them. 


0=0990 2h te ee es Physical Education 


10-99 Ag eee General Education and 
Liberal Arts and Sciences 


100-199) 28 ee eee Mathematics-Physics 
200-2990 ee ee Chemical Technology 
300-3992 e tee Electrical Technology 
400-499 oe Mechanical Technology 
00-599 scare ree oe Biological Sciences 
GD0- 699 aa nance hire ghee ta tegem retest Business 
100-799 Dest ee rae Dental Hygiene 
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BUSINESS 


The Business Department offers courses of study in five different fields. These 
are in engineering secretarial work, executive secretarial work, accounting, business 
administration and marketing. 


These programs were planned with the assistance of engineers, their secretaries, 
businessmen, comptrollers, auditors, sales managers, office managers and accountants. 


Management training programs offered by banks, chain stores and insurance com- 
panies provide some of the best opportunities for a graduate of the Accounting, Busi- 
ness Administration and Marketing Management options. 


Engineering Secretary 


Graduates of this option can obtain immediate employment as stenographer-sec- 
retaries, technical secretaries or as private secretaries. They are in demand when in- 
dustry or government needs secretarial help that can understand the specialized language 
of engineering. Since these students study science and engineering terminology in addi- 
tion to their business skills, they are well prepared to work on engineering reports, 
records and correspondence. 


Executive Secretary 


These graduates are expected to find opportunities as secretarial assistants in the 
professions, as well as in government and with business firms. Students in this option 
may elect courses from other fields of study in the College consistent with their interests 
and vocational goals. 


Accounting 


Students taking this option receive their training in such basic areas as cost account- 
mg, internal auditing, machine accounting and tax accounting. Graduates have success- 
fully taken position in banks, the Internal Revenue Service, industrial firms and public 
accounting. 


Business Administration 


This option consists of a curriculum designed to enable graduates to continue their 
business studies at four-year colleges and universities. The program offers maximum 
transfer potential toward a bachelor’s degree in accounting or business administration, 
while giving students some marketable skills. 


Marketing 


Students taking this option should have an interest and personality suited to a 
career as a salesman. Employment opportunities are generally found in sales of services, 
equipment, insurance, and products at the wholesale level. This program is not designed 
to prepare one for retail selling. 
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BUSINESS 
Business Administration Option 


Ist YEAR Hours per Week 
Term 1 (Fall) Class Lab Credits 

6B ROT a VE ee oer eee cack Sree ey eck es 3 0 3 

91 Psychology ..---.-.---.-------------ccsccscseeeceeessnsesceseessseceeecnee 5 0 3 
107 Mathematics or PTO se A 3 0 3 
150 Mathematics 

*601 Typewriting. ---------------------:----1:--:------0-csesssssscrerserensenee 0 = 2 
640 Accounting .-..-.-.-------- wa sseabie saduidaa anaes gun aee? Aeeeeabwaene ese a see 2 2 5} 
658° PBUSiIness Lea Ww ea ssr caw senn ents seen nce ee eee ree eee 3 ni ss 

mia 7 17 

Term 2 (Winter) 

Td PEGTAS LSD gestese ete cane se eee ete asa nn ns neene ea te Saeed ence daa eee 3 0 3 
tic etre (oilee) ot pierre ee poe Peete etry ere eee a ee 2 2 3 
BOQ) Tey pe writing oecsat sce eee nasse eles ace ee anne eee 0 5 2 
Oli eBusiness: Mathernatics mec ssc ae cretes es nearer 3 0 3 
G4 15 “ACCOUNEN I gies asters ae anette ence cy deer nena sane ease emma 2 2 3 
659: “Business: Law.ietstse 25a oases se sesan casadenaadedusaeeotesteees 3 0 ud 

nis 9 17 

Term 3 (Spring) 

73, = Forigig hy oice2cvts teen occ ccee steals esecvac san eucenes et setae -c7- ean rsegsae 3 0 3 

94 Sociology see: esc cose cease bee ene cna denatsse sce ate oie eater 3 0 3 
615° Btisiness Statistics o seescere cece nee eew ana saee see eeseret eee 3 0 3 
O42 FA CCOU MEIN eg crescent ae sence eg ene Son 2 3 
6522 Cina Ce ekigeeacccruek tenes toed Mabeat sacanucwn or ecateaepseees apes etesezeee 3 0 3 
675 7 Business Sng lish te seveccetstes aca: cents wsapetae cece ee 3 0 3 

17 2 18 
2nd YEAR 

Term 4 (Fall) 

45 Development of Western Civilization ....-.....------ 3 0 3 
D5 a> ESCONOMICS Gores sceceva sant sesena ee ce vecnstaee aarscetans seg ree 3 0 3 
O20) SintermediatesACcountin gaa. ce eee 2 2 3 
04325 Cost ZA CCOUN EIN Os ie cserence feces catecen tes carer enema ereeeeee te Z 2 3 
670% ‘Othice Machines teres ee 2 4 4 

FLO CELY Co eases ang ccna sees teers Ee eerie cas cha ae een eee ee 3 0 3 
15 8 19 

Term 5 (Winter) 

46 Development of Western Civilization -..............- 3 0 3 

96: ECONOMICS fe ere re ee 3 0 3 
621) Intermediate Accounting i... hove ames 2 2 3 
644= Cost Accounting tcevs.c0 pectik sso 2 y) 3 
6617) Othce:; Management cnn e eee te eee 3 0 3 

electives Retencescnt ate ee gs oe 3 0 3 
16 + 18 

Term 6 (Spring) 

47 Development of Western Civilization .................. 3 0 3 

> lam EO CONOMN CS eA esas ee en ye 3 0 3 

jvm effective. spedking. -o.a6oe oils ee | 0 3 
622 ey Intermediate: Accounting). o.- ee 2 2 4 
6623 Otices Manarementi icc... eee 3 0 3 

Elective? se.520 748 ooo is ee 3 0 3 

* or elective a7. as 18 


Note: Courses numbered in the 600’s are described on pages 24-29, those 


numbered below 100 will be found on pages 59-63, and those in the 
100 series are on pages 51-56. 
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BUSINESS 
Accounting Option 


Ist YEAR 
(Freshman year same as Business Administration Option on page 20) 
2nd YEAR Hours per Week 
Term 4 (Fall) Class Lab Credits 
BD PEL CONOMICS We wen ster ese cto ter adence antec deduapsrensteeweccasiseasnwanced-2 3 0 3 
O43 Be COSteACCOUNTING iscsthe carson patstanee eein see eee nae adycece ae 2 2 3 
Dt OMe IVIACOINGs ACCOUNTING sresteactarteests acteestentta- sas eetearsae 2 2 3 
GOA meee AVIOU PA CCOUNUINID te aectccetee sede hectare eee cyte narcatee 2 2 3 
Os ee OT CEs VL AChiin OS pecceres tats eee tts ne aioe sn caaen west ccanes 2 4 4 
DO TerersOnne eA GiUiiniStr ALON reste reece ee 3 0 3 
Term 5 (Winter) 14 10 19 
DOMEe EG COTO ICS feast ra tec aces nee tea nw aioe chicestachcexooadet hacen toeadaus 3 0 iS 
O44 Coste ACCOUNtING Gescsecees cecetavtr chia: 2 acess sca sescchaccactans 2 2 3 
646 ge Machines A CCOUNtIN g ee eegapsaccensecgesas Aeeseeseenst/aniztere 2 2 3 
GOO sel ederal 2a xin seen cecessnsceccrtee ah recthvs scanactacesetscasoas 5 -2dks 2 2 3 
OO IMEOMCe aN Ana Geert wee ccetenshateee Mareen ciceneesancatgtaxsceccs 3 0 3 
6 flee OMCE RIV AGH INGS gee erstet tate poy coetee cen ceeccten.ce ee 2 4 4 
Term 6 (Spring) 14 10 19 
Sy MERE COMOMIICS Meester eer ats teen aee ger ee ea een teceee eee cee 3 0 2 
Wome LUTheCt1 V Cl DCOK INS em scare tereee eerste eect re ees 3 0 3 
OF /amelVi aC HINnem ACCOUNTING terres ee tre ant eek vetiee sence 2 2 3 
CO 2MOINCE VLAN Ay GING tee ce tegeseda terete et toeee hceneeme ade e ake 3 0 3 
O09 Meinternale A i itiri owe sexeee ces tresses coacepesuee eerste 2 2 3 
695 Industrial Organization and Management -.....----- 3 0 3 
16 4 18 
Marketing Option 
Ist YEAR 
(Freshman year same as Business Administration Option on page 20) 
2nd YEAR Hours per Week 
Term 4 (Fall) Class Lab Credits 
SEU COTIONTITCS Wet ee erence cies re eee eee 3 0 3 
OA Se OS Ce A CCOUTICING trent crte cee ras ent non cae-y98 dem anenancecet 2 2 3 
ePLOE RSP ESCT STEVE Deb Poy so eles te el arn ai aie ed ae eee ae 3 0 3 
OG am LL CCIT Or serene cere arec etek «can enone ea cnceresathicnses ensnive 3 0 3 
lets, LOy gee RY coe eswss Sian ie eee ee ee ie oe ene eo ee 3 0 3 
GOT me rersonnela ACiminiStra tion. 1. so--e eee 3 0 3 
Term 5 (Winter) 17 2 18 
SO MELIUCOMOIT ICS mere erage eee ce hc ona crouse sowed cee et ee 3 0 3 
POMEILILECULVO EO DGAKIN GS aeettcnsessrerase, 2s derr peas eens ereenera! 3 0 3 
Golmroales Vianarement tcceesect et: ncte es weee ee weaa ceva tag eee ees 3 0 3 
OOtrO ines Management oc eesteseccs ceenes Jann ctancatessteneeastoaaca 3 0 3 
GO TEMA GV ECLEUS IN OMe ate are tan wre essence conn seen esa a2pba-daeesdneendesaes 3 0 3 
HJOBLOtice lV achines o1-cesccs- arene ect pa ee Re eee Se 2 4 4 
Term 6 (Spring) 17 4 19 
By MEREL COTIONTIICS tile casts sete eas ncncccdsecsct sess oranases seneatoneeecereae le 3 0 3 
vey AOpaatere, MYR eyioeulahs erate ye reer ere oe 3 0 3 
lets! PWG Rohm eye bey 24 me RRPr Rs RR ep coorreeel ese Re eS te re og 3 0 3 
CAL CTE Ce IV LAC ITI OS ieccse eee ees at ene eee aca seen 2 4 4 
Fy WOME VEGI KC tie ROSCA LC ites ecu cect ete coce at ecaiers cecemreneqeast ice 3 0 3 
695 Industrial Organization and Management -...---- 3S 0 3 
Lis 4 19 


Note: Courses numbered in the 600’s are described on pages 24-29, and those 
numbered below 100 will be found on pages 59-63. 
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BUSINESS 
Executive Secretary Option 


Ist YEAR Hours per Week 
Term 1 (Fall) Class Lab Credits 

yA eat 0) PR Be ee a ers abet pera ren ee 3 0 3 

OTe Psy CNOlOR Vag seen ce care tah ntccctar ener nec snnoancesseqeduse<eein-ceteeceed 3 0 3 
107 Mathematics or VR cn ene 3 0 Z 
150 Mathematics 

*601 Typewriting -----.--------------0-------:e2--ceccceeessnecseeeenneeneees 0 5 2 
604 Shorthand or pba eal Olcott Meee 2 3 3 
605 Shorthand 
640 Accounting -------------:----------:seeeeeseeseeeeetteceennnesensntesees 2 2 “8 

13 10 17 

Term 2 (Winter) 

72, Exnghish  «.---2--------2------c--n-n----nnnnssecsna-anencanannaseacessesesonncs 3 0 3 
Sta DBeNiCi tee) Pe Ae ee ye Bee Pee eA eRe c 2 2 3 
IVE AW gelegeheetd coc pecs ees rere eee dtc 0 5 2 
605 Shorthand or Cicer eee en) > a 5 
606 Shorthand 
Ole Business sIViathe matics asec sete cen cece tenne ete ee aeeee 3 0 3 
OF1e A CCOUM ETO peatecenecere sen caccncer neers seeon aaeesnanns nee = ener oaeccacaen 2 2 3 

12 12 17, 

Term 3 (Spring) 

Tae ETS 11S Usenet sates see. Seca cen acssnt esses caenaden ences ire ea eeee te ceecnees 3 0 3 

75 Effective Speaking or ie eh hgh a 3 0 3 
137 Physics 
603 “Ly pewritin gy oa--cecrencc cece cc-ncnenseeceaaenasensaeaccssnenacoes=aashes 2 3 3 
GIO Pe ranscri pti On weet sanesnnnce scree tee eter ae gee eeeees ere -cemerenee 2 3 3 
OF 2 ACCOUT EIT es re ese renas enka ene ade sents der stct atensencteancenete 2 2 3 
yy Baihtyescctim el deClee nee re coer tren errr eee 3 0 3 

10S 8 18 
2nd YEAR 

Term 4 (Fall) 

BE CUiy € trae a Soest ev ea ae ee ee ee er eee eee 3 0 3 

55 Se PUCONOMIUICS - ficsnarecce seca nen tuhee ered gases sane a eran et acusteaeaeneee 3 0 3 
Glgee-ohorthandgs Dictation testcase sete sece tee 2 3 3 
G58 SATStSinl CSS L5G W pie rence eases ee eee eee ee ee 3 0 3 
O9loePersonnel Administrations. wei ee 3 0 3 

TUL GCUUY Cee anece: en cedengctee en saey eee ge ee ree os eee eee 3 0 3 
; 17 3 18 

Term 5 (Winter) 

POLO CEA Coes shee cen sae naagn ne oo neerasen sete cm tar tes tes eet ceeeee = 3 0 i 

SO pec EUCOTIOIM ICS eye tetas seo ecace secant ene eer e vane ene Se ee 3 0 3 
OLS sNOLtnand sD ICtatiOr ni ete ee 2 3 3 
OSGm Office: FPractic everson crecscecoete pee ce eee oe eee 2 4 4 
OOO me usiness sa Wire te recs e pee ne ee ee eee 3 0 3 

POLO CY Ces a Sead crccteeee ec cacns tw cate ee ete ee 3 0 3 

Term 6 (Spring) ae 7 19 

een OCONOM ICS wetter eae ee ee ee 3 0 Q 

Deg BeSOCIO LOR Yai ioe caer = reer een ee cee eee ee re ee 3 0 3 

PL@Ct Vers tee ee ee ee 3 0 3 

606 Shorthand or ) 

607 Shorthand (97777 es pacar eo gas cae 2 3 3 
GS 77 Oince: Practices: -oec e eee 2 4 4 

1 os (ret a ht fet NEA NAT: Deidy Piper Vere AeA an Ste ao, 3 0 3 

* or elective 16 7 19 


Note: Courses numbered in the 600’s are described on pages 24-29, those 
numbered below 100 will be found on pages 59-63, and those in the 
100 series are on pages 51-56. 
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BUSINESS 
Engineering Secretary Option 
Ist YEAR 


(Freshman year same as Executive Secretary Option on page 22) 


2nd YEAR 
Hours per Week 
Term 4 (Fall) Class Lab Credits 
23.0 tee GRemIBt ry pecnscces tees ceeee na ceteSec get en cbianp cent cece censvasitdeare 4 0 4 
HOSMe LeChmiCal BONOrthang merce cntestecsees eerste eee cee decee 2 3 3 
GAS PVIACHIN ES ACCOUNTCIN GD terete ace ereectas secctenseuanstpencucree-teace 2 2 3 
OS Fer AVTOLLEA CCOUNTING eecncentenctecescaceces cc serece sen soe eee 2 2 3 
GS See DUSiN GSS atl aie eeeawe ae rete wa ke mc cere tee: hoetas eee eee ese 3 0 3 
OO lm Personne) eA dministrationesccececcccsetscet tas caceeeeteretes 3 0 3 
16 7 19 
Term 5 (Winter) 

DOmeELLTT ECTIV EG 195 DEA KING wesiecses raers ce eho ceased cca otsastcceeeazes- 3 0 S 

GAMES OCIOlOR ypigeter tee. cnc rectacs Pumea does Soa set Sects s ve wenbece eo earn sax 3 0 3 
Game OP ITICETING ELTA W ILE aererneeet st sete nacre aston anaeee cee 0 3 1 
HOME Lechnicalsonorthanc pewees cesta eee 2 3 3 
O50mLO fice: Practices: seeceteer tote ae ae ee 2 4 4 
O65 OMEESUSITICSS BL sa Wp rcces eterna rence ck a ease ee tock 3 0 3 

ew Bl OE 
Term 6 (Spring) 

OZ MELCONOMMIICS Wetter ccteret roan een tice te eee 3 0 3 
ET SLO Deena achat seen eaet tena escatqesr ont gowns cn tants ee 1 3 2 
606 Shorthand or ee eee 9 3 3 
607m ohorthand teens een 08" SOU iin Sracseah = oO) 

G5 JMO TI CEM LACTIC Crete ere ree ade esc hott coerce nee sees te 2 4 4 
695 Industrial Organization and Management ......-. 3 0 3 
IOUS Ries Scere RA ee sy ee ne ee ie Sas se a a ee a 83 0 3 

14 10 18 


Note: Courses numbered in the 600’s are described on pages 24-29, those 
numbered below 100 will be found on pages 59-63, those in the 400’s 
on pages 66-70, and those in the 200 series on pages 32-34. 
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BUSINESS 


Course Descriptions 


601 Typewriting 2 Credits 
5 Laboratory Hours 
A beginning sequence in touch typewriting to make the operator accurate, rhyth- 
mical, and moderately rapid in the operation of the standard makes of office typewriters. 
Care of the machine, operation of the various parts, proper form for business letters, 
simple tabulation, and the building of typewriting speed are also covered. 
Students will be exempt from this course, if they pass a typewriting proficiency test, 
given just prior to the start of the freshman fall term. Instead of this course, they must 
choose an elective to give them the necessary number of credit hours for graduation. 


602 Typewriting 2 Credits 


5 Laboratory Hours 


A continuation of 601 Typewriting. 
(Prerequisite: 601 Typewriting or equivalent) 


603 Typewriting 3 Credits 


2 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 

Continuation of basic skill building, with emphasis on speed and advanced problems. 

Rough drafts are also covered along with technical data, such as specifications, manu- 
scripts, legal papers. 

(Prerequisite: 602 Typewriting) 


604 Shorthand 3 Credits 
2 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 
A beginning course in the Gregg system, simplified. Basic principles and theory 
are taught to promote ability to read fluently from notes and plates. Dictation up to 
60 words per minute. 
Students will be exempt from this course, if they pass a shorthand proficiency test, 
given just prior to the start of the freshman fall term. Instead of this course, they will 
be assigned to Shorthand 605. 


605 Shorthand 3 Credits 
2 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 
Emphasis on shorthand writing ability at sustained speeds. Dictation from 60 to 

100 words per minute. 
(Prerequisite: 604 Shorthand) 


606 Shorthand 3 Credits 

2 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 

Emphasis on speed in shorthand writing; transcription at the typewriter from 

shorthand notes, dictated from non-previewed materials; dictation from 80 to 120 
words per minuute. 

(Prerequisite: 605 Shorthand) 


607 Shorthand 3 Credits 

2 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 

Specialized training at higher speeds of dictation than are usually found in office 

situations, Introduction of special short cuts to increase efficiency in taking dictation. 

Dictation of a variety of materials, including the Congressional Record. Dictation from 
100 to 160 words per minute. 


(Prerequisite: 606 Shorthand) 
608 Technical Shorthand 3 Credits 


2 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 

Emphasis on increasing technical vocabulary. Dictation of technical material to be 

taken in shorthand and to be transcribed at the typewriter. Material taken from the 
fields of industry and business. Dictation at 70 to 80 words per minute. 


(Prerequisite: 616 Transcription or equivalent) 
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609 Technical Shorthand 3 Credits 
2 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 

Emphasis on increasing technical vocabulary. Dictation of technical material to be 
taken in shorthand and to be transcribed at the typewriter. Material taken from the 
fields of scientific research and engineering. Dictation at 80 to 90 words per minute. 


(Prerequisite: 608 Technical Shorthand or equivalent) 


611 Business Mathematics 3 Credits 

3 Class Hours 

Review of arithmetic operations; preparation and use of short cut operations, instruc- 

tion, review, and drill in percentage. Also covered are cash and trade discounts, markup, 

payroll, sales, property, and other taxes and simple and compound interest, bank 
discounts, interest, investments, and annuities. 


612 Medical Shorthand 3 Credits 

2 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 

Introduction of medical vocabulary, medical prefixes and suffixes. Dictation of 

business and medical material to be taken in shorthand and transcribed on the typewriter 
is also stressed. The dictation range is 60 to 70 words a minute. 


(Prerequisite: 605 Shorthand or equivalent) 


613 Medical Shorthand 3 Credits 

2 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 

Emphasis on increasing medical vocabulary. Dictation of material to be taken in 

shorthand and to be transcribed at the typewriter. Use of medical dictionaries. Dictation 
at 70 to 80 words per minute. 

(Prerequisite: 612 Medical Shorthand or equivalent) 


614 Medical Shorthand & Transcription 3 Credits 

2 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 

Emphasis on increasing medical vocabulary. Dictation of material to be taken in 

shorthand and to be transcribed at the typewriter. Emphasis on accurate transcription at 
the typewriter from shorthand notes. Sustained dictations at 80 words per minute. 


(Prerequisite: 613 Medical Shorthand) 


615 Business Statistics 3 Credits 

3 Class Hours 

Concepts and mechanics of basic statistical methods applicable to problems of 
business and economics. 

(Prerequisite: 150 Mathematics or equivalent) 


616 Transcription 3 Credits 
2 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 

Development of skill in reading shorthand notes and producing from them a mailable 
manuscript on the typewriter. Punctuation and English grammar are also emphasized. 


(Prerequisites: 605 Shorthand and 602 Typewriting) 


617 Shorthand Dictation 3 Credits 

2 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 

Emphasis on increasing vocabulary. Dictation of specialized material to be taken 

in shorthand and transcribed at the typewriter. Material taken from the fields of law and 
insurance. Dictation at 70 to 80 words per minute. 

(Prerequisite: 616 Transcription or equivalent) 


618 Shorthand Dictation 3 Credits 

2 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 

Emphasis on increasing vocabulary. Dictation of specialized material to be taken in 

shorthand and transcribed at the typewriter. Material to be taken from fields of finance 
and real estate. Dictation at 80 to 90 words per minute. 

(Prerequisite: 617 Shorthand) 
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620 Intermediate Accounting 3 Credits 


2 Class Hours, 2 Laboratory Hours 

Assets, liability, capital and operating accounts comprising financial statements and 
generally accepted accounting principles followed in the preparation of these statements. 
Analysis of working capital and preparation of statements of application of funds, and 


cash flow are also covered. 
(Prerequisite: 642 Accounting) 


621 Intermediate Accounting 3 Credits 
2 Class Hours, 2 Laboratory Hours 


Advanced study of partnership accounting, including liquidations. Corporation ac- 
counting, including preparation of consolidated statements, treasury stock, bonds, and 


retained earnings. 
(Prerequisite: 620 Intermediate Accounting) 


622 Intermediate Accounting 3 Credits 
2 Class Hours, 2 Laboratory Hours 


Installment sales, home office and branch accounting, financial statement analysis, 
special ratios, measurements and analysis of operations. 
(Prerequisite: 621 Intermediate Accounting) 


633 Office Practice (Medical) 3 Credits 

2 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 

Student gains basic training in the operation of various types of adding machines. 

Experience at producing mailable transcripts from dictating machines. Theory and prac- 
tice of filing business records and telephone procedure are also covered. 

(Prerequisite: 603 Typewriting or equivalent) 


634 Office Practice (Medical) 2 Credits 

1 Class Hour, 3 Laboratory Hours 

The science of record keeping from the basic definition of terms, and the funda- 

mental accounting equation through books of original entry, final entry, and the trial 
balance. Practical problems based on each topic are also included. 


635 Office Practice (Medical) 3 Credits 

2 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 

Practical use of medical forms used by insurance, workmen’s compensation, and 
welfare departments. 

(Prerequisites: 633 Office Practice and 634 Accounting) 


640 Accounting 3 Credits 


2 Class Hours, 2 Laboratory Hours 
The fundamentals of accounting from the books of original entry to the preparation 
of financial statements. 


641 Accounting 3 Credits 


2 Class Hours, 2 Laboratory Hours 

Controlling accounts and special journals; accounting for specific items such as 
cash, accounts receivable, fixed assets. 

(Prerequisite: 640 Accounting) 


642 Accounting 3 Credits 


2 Class Hours, 2 Laboratory Hours 
Voucher system, partnerships, corporations, analysis of original statements. Students 
work with a practice set of books. 


(Prerequisite: 641 Accounting) 


643 Cost Accounting 3 Credits 


2 Class Hours, 2 Laboratory Hours 
The nature and purpose of cost accounting; accounting for direct labor, materials, 
and factory overhead, with emphasis on job order costing. 


(Prerequisite: 642 Accounting) 
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644 Cost Accounting 3 Credits 
2 Class Hours, 2 Laboratory Hours 

The study of process cost system, standard cost principles and procedures, budgets, 
and direct costing. Students use cost reports and records for management decision making. 


(Prerequisite: 643 Cost Accounting) 


645 Machine Accounting 3 Credits 

2 Class Hours, 2 Laboratory Hours 

The application of unit record equipment to accounting, statistical and payroll work. 
Punched card systems are also covered, and there are visits to local installations. 


646 Machine Accounting 3 Credits 

2 Class Hours, 2 Laboratory Hours 

Programming of unit record equipment by means of wiring diagrams and control 
panels. 

(Prerequisite: 645 Machine Accounting) 


647 Machine Accounting 3 Credits 

2 Class Hours, 2 Laboratory Hours 

Comprehensive laboratory projects to demonstrate the entire machine accounting 

cycle. Design and punching of tabulating cards, programming and write-up of project, 
tabulation of final reports are also covered. 

(Prerequisite: 646 Machine Accounting) 


650 Salesmanship 3 Credits 

3 Class Hours 

The principles of sales with practical applications. Prospecting, product and service 

analysis, meeting objections, demonstrating, sales psychology, preparation of sales pres- 
entations are also included. 


651 Sales Management 3 Credits 

3 Class Hours 

Development of techniques of control in the administration of sales forces. Also 

incentive systems, territory planning, development of sales potentials, and personnel 
problems peculiar to this field. 

(Prerequisite: 650 Salesmanship) 


652 Finance 3 Credits 

3 Class Hours 

Financial principles and procedures, Also covers detailed analyses of such factors as 

forms of business organization, corporate organization and problems, financial structure 

of business groups, financial instruments, surplus and reserves, credit and collections, 
reorganizations. 


654 Payroll Accounting 3 Credits 

2 Class Hours, 2 Laboratory Hours 

Federal legislation and practical application of accounting for social security and tax 
withholding from the standpoint of the employer. 

(Prerequisite: 641 Accounting) 


656 Office Practice 4 Credits 


2 Class Hours, 4 Laboratory Hours 


A business laboratory to provide simulated experiences related to the functions and 
positions of the business office. Emphasis is on grooming, work attitudes, and business 
ethics. Techniques of telephone procedure, duplicating, switchboard operation are ‘also 
covered. Use of standard secretarial office textbook is the basis of discussion and assign- 


ments. 
(Prerequisite: 603 Typewriting or equivalent) 
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657 Office Practice 4 Credits 

2 Class Hours, 4 Laboratory Hours 

Basic training in the operation of transcribing machines, principal types of adding- 

calculating machines, and electric typewriters. Fundamentals of filing — alphabetic, geo- 

graphic, subject, numeric. Projects for advanced study and skill development are also 
used. 

(Prerequisite: 603 Typewriting or equivalent) 


658 Business Law 3 Credits 
3 Class Hours 

Brief study of the federal and state judicial systems. Basic principles of contracts, 
involving the requisites for valid contracts, parties to the contracts, offer and acceptance, 
performance and discharge are also covered. Applications of contracts to agency, and the 
legal aspects of partnerships and corporations, and real estate law are included too. 


659 Business Law 3 Credits 

3 Class Hours 

Contracts as applied to sales, bailments, carriers, warehousemen. Negotiable instru- 
ments and the rights and obligations associated with them are also included. 

(Prerequisite: 658 Business Law) 


660 Federal Tax 3 Credits 

2 Class Hours, 2 Laboratory Hours 

Determination of taxable income and selected aspects of tax accounting are empha- 

sized. Particular attention is given to the preparation of Federal income tax returns of 
individuals. Preparation of partnership and corporation tax returns are also studied. 


661 Office Management 3 Credits 

3 Class Hours 

The science of office management, including cost control, work simplification, forms 
control, office services, office layout. 


662 Office Management 3 Credits 
3 Class Hours 

A continuation of 661 Office Management. 
(Prerequisite: 661 Office Management) 


664 Marketing 3 Credits 

3 Class Hours 

The distributive phase of economics, from the time a product or service is produced 

up to the point of consumption; marketing functions; classification of goods and of 

markets; marketing channels and agents in each; relationship to advertising and sales 

promotion; salesmanship; regulations and law affecting marketing; lectures, discussions, 
case problems. 


666 Credit 3 Credits 


3 Class Hours 
Types of credit, credit department organization, credit reports and information, 
credit risk factors, collection procedures. 


667 Advertising 3 Credits 

3 Class Hours 

Development, economics, and functions of advertising; cost and application; the 

various media; advertising as a vocation; testing and research utilization; some work on 
preparation of copy and layouts; lectures, demonstrations, field trips. 


668 Advertising 3 Credits 


3 Class Hours 
A continuation of 667 Advertising. 


(Prerequisite: 667 Advertising) 
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669 Internal Auditing 3 Credits 


2 Class Hours, 2 Laboratory Hours 


Internal auditing is an independent appraisal activity within an organization for 
the review of accounting, financial and other operations as a basis for service to manage- 
ment. It is a managerial control, which functions by measuring and evaluating the 
effectiveness of other controls. 

(Prerequisite: 642 Accounting) 


670 Office Machines 4 Credits 
2 Class Hours, 4 Laboratory Hours 

Training and laboratory experience in the use of office machines, using a variety of 
makes and types of adding, calculating, accounting, transcribing, dictating, and duplicat- 
ing machines and electric typewriters. Also fundamentals of filing theory and systems. 
(Prerequisite: 602 Typewriting) 


671 Office Machines 4 Credits 
2 Class Hours, 4 Laboratory Hours 

A continuation of 670 Office Machines. 
(Prerequisite: 670 Office Machines) 


673 Market Research 3 Credits 
3 Class Hours 

Methods of collecting and interpreting marketing information. Specific applications 

to problems in market development, market potential, and sales management are 


included. 
(Prerequisites: 664 Marketing and 615 Business Statistics) 


675 Business English 3 Credits 
3 Class Hours 
Composition and dictation of business correspondence. Also preparation of reports, 


articles, planning and presentation of speeches. 
(Prerequisite: 71 English) 


690 Construction Law 3 Credits 
3 Class Hours 

Brief study of the federal and state judicial systems. Legal aspects concerning the 
creation of partnerships and corporations. Principles of business law applicable to the 
construction industry. Fundamentals of business and union contracts, insurance, me- 
chanics’ liens, labor-management relations, boundary line rights and obligations, statutes 
and ordinances, monetary damages, injunction and mandamus, professional registration. 


691 Personnel Administration 3 Credits 
3 Class Hours 


Techniques and methods used to achieve utilization of manpower in business 
through proper selection, placement, training, job evaluation, wage setting, and em- 
ployee relations. 


695 Industrial Organization and Management 3 Credits 
3 Class Hours 

Introduction to the major functions or departments of industry, their interrelation- 
ships, and how they are brought together through organization. Methods, cost, production 
control, product development, finance, physical facilities, quality control, plant engi- 
neering, industrial relations, job evaluation, sales, advertising, budgets, records are also 


covered. 
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CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY 


Fortune Magazine has predicted that this will be known as ““The Chemical Century,” 
and the DuPont Corporation has adopted the slogan, “Better Things for Better Living 
Through Chemistry.” In recent years chemical processes have been creating new mate- 
rials at such a rapid pace that this industry now accounts for about one-fifth of the 
gross national product. 


But there is a serious problem facing the chemical industry. It is a shortage of 
trained technical personnel. Chemical Engineering, a trade journal, reports: “The in- 
dustry enters a new era in which the shortage of technical men will be a major con- 
trolling factor — if not limiting factor — in any future expansion plans.” 


Among the workers needed are technicians who are capable of filling responsible 
positions in research, development and testing laboratories, in pilot plants and produc- 
tion. The Chemical Technology program at Broome Tech is designed to prepare ambi- 
tious and reliable young men and women as engineering technicians in this fast-growing 
industry. 


The Chemical Technology curriculum is accredited by the Engineers Council for 
Professional Development. 





A professor shows students in the Chemistry laboratory how to use the Sar- 
geant Model XV Polarograph to analyze metal ions and organic compounds, 
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CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY 


Ist YEAR 
Hours per Week 
Term 1 (Fall) Class Lab Credits 
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Note: Courses numbered in the 200’s are described starting on the hext page. 


Description of courses numbered below 100 are on pages 59-63, those 
in the 100 series on pages 51-56, those in the 400’s on pages 66-70. 
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CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY 


Course Descriptions 


212 Chemistry A Credits 


3 Class Hours, 2 Laboratory Hours 


Basic laws, principles, and theories of chemistry. Also structure of matter, periodicity, 
chemical action, states of matter, and solutions. 


213 Chemistry 4 Credits 


3 Class Hours, 2 Laboratory Hours 


A continuation of Chemistry 212, covering acids, bases and salts. Ionization, 
selected elements, and topics in organic chemistry are also covered. 
(Prerequisite: 212 Chemistry) 


224 Chemistry A Credits 


3 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 


Fundamental principles and laws underlying chemical action, their integration with 
the theories of atomic structure and chemical bonding, and correlation with the position 
of the elements on the periodic chart. Topics discussed are atomic structure, the periodic 
chart, chemical bonding, water, and the states of matter. 


225 Chemistry . A Credits 


3 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 


A continuation of Chemistry 224, covering solutions, oxidation-reduction, ionization 
and electrolysis, acids, bases, salts, chemical equilibrium, and coordination compounds. 


(Prerequisite: 224 Chemistry) 


226 Chemistry 4 Credits 
3 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 
A continuation of Chemistry 225 including qualitative analysis. 


(Prerequisite: 225 Chemistry) 


230 Chemistry 4 Credits 
4 Class Hours 


A basic course in chemistry designed for non-technical students who require knowl- 
edge of chemical principles, applications, and terminology. 


232 Chemistry 4 Credits 


3 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 


The fundamental concepts of inorganic chemistry, including composition of sub- 
stances, kinetic and molecular theories, atom structure and bonding, solutions and col- 
loids, ions in solution, and nucleonics. 


233 Chemistry 4 Credits 


3 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 


Fundamental concepts of organic chemistry, including carbohydrates, lipids, and 
proteins, and their role in metabolism. 


(Prerequisite: 232 Chemistry or 224 Chemistry) 
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242 Chemistry 3 Credits 

3 Class Hours 

An introductory course designed to prepare the student for the mathematical opera- 
tions encountered in more advanced chemistry courses. 

(Prerequisite: 225 Chemistry) 


243 Qualitative Chemistry 5 Credits 
3 Class Hours, 4 Laboratory Hours 
A theoretical discussion of ionization constants, solubility products, and equilibrium 
constants as influencing qualitative analysis. Laboratory work includes the detection and 
identification of the more important cations and anions, as well as work on the analysis 
of mixtures. Emphasis on various tests, such as flame coloration, blowpipe, bead, open 
and closed tube, solubility, and confirmation. The hand spectroscope and light micro- 
scope are used for analytical purposes. 


244 Quantitative Chemistry 7 Credits 
4 Class Hours, 9 Laboratory Hours 

The application of physical and chemical theory to the more important gravimetric 

and volumetric procedures. The analytical balance, errors, precision, significant figures, 
and preparation of samples for analysis. Laboratory work in the application of various 
methods of quantitative analysis including gravimetry, neutralimetry, precipitimetry, 


redoximetry, and compleximetry. 
(Prerequisites: 242 Chemistry and 243 Qualitative Chemistry) 


245 Quantitative Chemistry 5 Credits 
3 Class Hours, 6 Laboratory Hours 

Instrumental methods of analytical chemistry, primarily electrochemical methods. 
Laboratory experiments in potentiometry, polarography, coulometry, conductimetry, elec- 


tredeposition, and radiochemistry. 
(Prerequisite: 244 Quantitative Chemistry) 


246 Instrumental Methods of Analysis 5 Credits 
3 Class Hours, 6 Laboratory Hours 

Instrumental methods of analytical chemistry, primarily optical methods. Labora- 
tory experiments in visible, ultra-violet, and infra-red spectrophotometry, in flame 
photometry, in chemical microscopy, and in gas, column, and paper chromotography. 
(Prerequisite: 245 Quantitative Chemistry) 


250 Organic Chemistry 5 Credits 
3 Class Hours, 6 Laboratory Hours 

The important classes of carbon compounds, such as aliphatic and aromatic hydro- 
carbons, alcohols, alkyl and aryl halides, ethers, and carboxylic acids, in terms of modern 


electronic and resonance theories. 
(Prerequisite: 243 Qualitative Chemistry or 226 Chemistry) 


251 Organic Chemistry 5 Credits 
3 Class Hours, 6 Laboratory Hours 

A continuation of the study of functional groups of organic compounds, followed 

by a study of tautomerism, stereochemistry, carbohydrates, dyes, proteins, and polymers, 


in terms of modern electronic and resonance theories. 
(Prerequisite: 250 Organic Chemistry) 
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252 Organic Chemistry 5 Credits 


3 Class Hours, 6 Laboratory Hours 


The identification of organic compounds by correlation of fundamental properties, 
and the behavior of organic compounds with their structures. Functional group deter- 
mination is made by a study of physical constants, analysis of the elements, solubility 
tests, class reactions, and derivative preparation. 


(Prerequisite: 251 Organic Chemistry) 


255 Chemical Engineering Stoichiometry 3 Credits 
3 Class Hours 


The application of chemistry, physics, and mathematics to the solution of chemical 
engineering problems. Special emphasis is placed on the solution of problems dealing 
with material and energy balances. 


(Prerequisites: 242 Chemistry and Math 101 College Algebra and Trigonometry) 


256 Chemical Engineering Unit Operations | A Credits 
3 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 


A theoretical treatment of the basic unit operations of chemical engineering, including 
fluid flow, heat transfer, evaporation, distillation, drying, gas absorption, and filtration. 
Laboratory experimentation is conducted, using pilot plant size equipment, and formal 
reports utilizing the students’ data are required. 


(Prerequisite: 255 Chemical Engineering Stoichiometry) 


257 Chemical Engineering Unit Operations II 5 Credits 
3 Class Hours, 6 Laboratory Hours 
A continuation of 256 Chemical Engineering Unit Operations I. 


(Prerequisite: 256 Chemical Engineering Unit Operations 1) 


258 Chemical Engineering Stoichiometry 3 Credits 
3 Class Hours 


A continuation of 255 Chemical Engineering Stoichiometry. The course involves 
the solution of more elaborate material and energy problems. 


(Prerequisite: 255 Chemical Engineering Stoichiometry) 


259 Survey of Transfer Operation 4 Credits 


3 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 


A discussion of the basic mechanisms of heat, mass, and momentum transfer, as 


applied to Chemical Engineering. Laboratory work involves demonstration and measure- 
ment of the above phenomena. 


(Prerequisite: 258 Chemical Engineering Stoichiometry) 
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CIVIL TECHNOLOGY 


The construction industry, considering 
all related goods and services such as 
manufacturing and transportation, is the 
largest industry in the country. The un- 
paralleled activity in construction has 
pointed up a severe shortage of technical 
personnel in this field. 


This shortage has been made more 
acute by activation of new multibillion 
dollar state and federal highway pro- 
grams, by the erection of new educational 
and industrial plants, and by the con- 
tinued expansion in home building. Civil 
Technology has been designed to help 
alleviate this shortage. 


The Civil and Mechanical curriculums 
are identical for the first term. This will 
permit a student in this department to 
attend college for one full term before it 
becomes necessary to make his final se- 
lection. 


Graduates of this program are engi- 
neering technicians and are qualified to 
work as assistants to professional and 
supervisory persons such as engineers, 
architects, construction superintendents, 
surveyors and contractors. 


Many openings exist in the federal, 
state and local governments. Other fields 
which attract graduates are sales of 
building materials and construction equip- 
ment, purchasing, testing of construction 
materials, drafting, estimating, specifica- 
tion writing, and inspection. 





Civil Technology student sight- 
ing through a surveyor’s level. 
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CIVIL TECHNOLOGY 


Ist YEAR 
Hours per Week 
Term 1 (Fall) Class Lab Credits 
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Note: Courses numbered in the 400’s are described on pages 66-70. Descrip- 
tions of those courses numbered below 100 will be found on pages 
59-63, those numbered in the 100’s are on pages 51-56, those in the 


200 series on pages 32-34, those in the 300 sequence on pages 44-47, 
and those in the 600’s on pages 24-29, 
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DENTAL HYGIENE 


The Dental Hygiene curriculum offers women a fine opportunity for a career, because 
of the current demand for dental hygienists. 


The laboratory is equipped with modern equipment. The students learn to clean 
teeth, to take and develop X-rays, and to work with dentists in treating patients. 


In addition to working in a dentist’s office, graduates of this program can go into 
public health, industry, or teaching. They can also work in a school system, cleaning 
students’ teeth. They can enter research and testing programs. 


Graduates are prepared to take the New York State Licensing examination, which is 
required for practice. The curriculum is accredited by the Council on Dental Education 
of the American Dental Association. 


Broome Technical Community College has an arrangement with the State University 
College at Cortland whereby graduates may continue their education at Cortland. This 
further education may lead to a Bachelor of Science degree in Health Education and 
a permanent New York State teaching certificate in dental hygiene. 





Dental Hygiene student cleaning a youngster’s teeth in the clinic. 
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DENTAL HYGIENE 


Ist YEAR 
Hours per Week 
Term 1 (Fall) Class Lab Credits 
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Note: Courses numbered in the 700’s are described on pages 39-41. Descrip- 
tions of those courses numbered below 100 are on pages 59-63, those 
in the 200’s on pages 32-34, those in the 500 series on pages 73-76, 
and those in the 600 sequence on pages 24-29. 
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DENTAL HYGIENE 


Course Descriptions 


700 Dental Manikin Practice 3 Credits 
1 Class Hour, 4 Laboratory Hours 


Removal of simulated deposits and accretions on the teeth of manikins after study 
of instrumentation and polishing techniques, toothbrushing and general mouth cleanliness. 


(Prerequisite: 740 Dental Anatomy) 


701 Dental Manikin Practice 3 Credits 
1 Class Hour, 4 Laboratory Hours 
A continuation of 700 Dental Manikin Practice. 


(Prerequisite: 741 Dental Anatomy) 


704 Clinical Dental Hygiene A Credits 
12 Laboratory Hours 


Dental prophylaxes performed on patients, mouth inspection, topical application of 
fluorides, home care instruction to the patient. Practice in dental assisting, sterilizing 
techniques; taking, processing, and mounting radiographs; classroom instruction in dental 
health education to elementary and secondary school students. 


(Prerequisites: 701 Dental Manikin Practice and 574 Gross Anatomy and Physiology) 


705 Clinical Dental Hygiene A Credits 
12 Laboratory Hours 


A continuation of 704 Clinical Dental Hygiene. 
(Prerequisite: 704 Clinical Dental Hygiene) 


706 Clinical Dental Hygiene 4 Credits 


12 Laboratory Hours 


A continuation of 705 Clinical Dental Hygiene. 
(Prerequisite: 705 Clinical Dental Hygiene) 


721 Hygiene 2 Credits 


2 Class Hours 


The various factors (physical, social, psychological) which affect the total health 
status of the individual, and the effective application of sound health principles in solving 
health problems. 


740 Dental Anatomy 3 Credits 


2 Class Hours, 2 Laboratory Hours 


Nomenclature and growth and development of the deciduous and permanent teeth 
and surrounding tissues of the oral cavity. Also drawing and carving of the teeth. 


741 Dental Anatomy 3 Credits 


2 Class Hours, 2 Laboratory Hours 


A continuation of 740 Dental Anatomy. 
(Prerequisite: 740 Dental Anatomy) 
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744 Preventive Dentistry A Credits 
4 Class Hours 


Preventive methods for maintaining the health of the mouth and control of dental 
caries. Detailed studies of the latest methods of caries contro] through laboratory tests, 
diet and fluoridation. Study of teeth not in normal occlusion, classification and prob- 
able factors causing orthodontic conditions. Introduction to abnormal oral conditions 
found in children, with possible methods of treatment or correction. 

(Prerequisite: 575 Histology and Embryology) 


753 Radiology 3 Credits 
3 Class Hours 


Proper use of dental X-ray equipment; exposure, development and mounting of 


dental films. 
Prerequisites: 700 Dental Manikin Practice and 741 Dental Anatomy) 


754 General Pathology 2 Credits 


2 Class Hours 


A broad picture of the disease process through a study of common general diseases, 
their causes and results. Also explanation of treatment. Emphasis is on the principles of 
inflammation, healing and repair. 


(Prerequisites: 559 Microbiology, 575 Histology and Embryology and 
574 Gross Anatomy and Physiology) 


755 Dental Hygiene and Ethics 2 Credits 
2 Class Hours 
History of dental hygiene; ethical practice, proper oral hygiene technique. 


758 Dental Office Practice 3 Credits 


2 Class Hours, 2 Laboratory Hours 


Preparation for practical office assistance covering all phases of the functioning of 

a dental office. These include personality training, reception of patients, use of telephone, 

typing, care of dental equipment and instruments, inventory and ordering of supplies, 
recall system, billing, filing. 

(Prerequisite: 601 Typewriting) 


760 Dental Laboratory Practice 3 Credits 


2 Class Hours, 2 Laboratory Hours 


An introduction to the restorative phase of dentistry. Students are taught, through 
laboratory projects, demonstrations and lectures, the procedures used in making dentures, 
bridges and similar dental appliances. They are also taught the history, property and 
uses of various dental laboratory materials. 


761 Nutrition 3 Credits 


3 Class Hours 


Principles of nutrition, the roles and sources of the various food groups, the variables 
that influence nutritional needs. 


(Prerequisites: 233 Chemistry and 574 Gross Anatomy and Physiology) 
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764 School Organization 3 Credits 
3 Class Hours 
The organization, administration, finance, personnel policies, laws and regulations 

of the school program in New York State. 


766 Oral Pathology 2 Credits 
2 Class Hours 


An extension of the course in General Pathology presenting oral diseases, their 
causes, recognition and treatment, with particular emphasis on the application of prin- 
ciples covered in General Pathology. 

(Prerequisite: 754 General Pathology) 


767 Anesthesia 2 Credits 
2 Class Hours 
The priniciples of general and local anesthetics and patient management. 


768 Special Dental Practices 3 Credits 
2 Class Hours, 2 Laboratory Hours 


Various specialty practices in dentistry — periodontia, prosthetics, orthodontics, 
endodontics, exodontics, oral surgery and maxio-facial surgery. Also presentation of the 
nature, procedure, differences in types of practices, and the role of the dental hygienist 
in each practice. 


783 Dental Health Education 3 Credits 
2 Class Hours, 2 Laboratory Hours 


Preventive dentistry and methods of instructing school children and lay groups 
in dental health. Study and preparation of teaching aids and source materials for dental 
health education. 


785 Health Services in Schools 3 Credits 
3 Class Hours 


The place and function of health services in public education; laws and regula- 
tions which apply to health services in schools; factors which influence the health 
status of the child in the school environment; the coordination of school and community 
health services. 
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ELECTRICAL TECHNOLOGY 


Few people are unaware what an important part electricity plays in our daily lives, 
in conveniences like radio, television, lighting and innumerable kitchen appliances. 


But electricity is also one of the cornerstones upon which space exploration and our 
national defense are built. The amazing development of radar, electronics and solid state 
hardware is based on electricity. 


The recent rapid advances in electronics and related electrical fields has created a 
tremendous need for engineers, engineering technicians and specialists to meet the 
needs of national defense and the scientific economy and life of the future. 


Two-year technical colleges, like Broome Tech, have become increasingly important 
in preparing better trained men for work in the electrical field. These colleges train men 
and women to do highly specialized technical work in half the time of a four-year college. 
Although few realize it, there is an excellent place for women in the electrical field. 


Job opportunities are in such areas as electrical design drafting, technical sales, 
electronic computers, sonar and guided missiles. Also in power generation and distribu- 
tion, communications and the design and evaluation of electrical equipment. 


Some of the companies that have hired Broome Tech Electrical Technology gradu- 
ates in recent years are General Electric, Westinghouse, IBM, Bell Telephone, the 
Argonne Laboratories of the University of Chicago and New York State Electric and 
Gas Corp. 


This curriculum is accredited by the Engineers’ Council for Professional Develop- 
ment (ECPD). 





There are excellent opportunities for women in the Electrical Technology field, and here 
one of the young ladies in the program regulates an oscilloscope during an experiment. 
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ELECTRICAL TECHNOLOGY 


Ist YEAR 
Hours per Week 
Term 1 (Fall) Class Lab Credits 
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Note: Courses numbered in the 300’s are described on pages 44-47, those 
numbered below 100 will be found on pages 59-63, and those in the 
100 series on pages 51-56. 
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ELECTRICAL TECHNOLOGY 


Course Descriptions 


300 Manufacturing Processes 2 Credits 

1 Class Hour, 3 Laboratory Hours 

This course teaches manufacturing processes that are related to the electrical indus- 

try. Its purpose is to provide a basic knowledge of bench operations and tool operations 

involving the use of such equipment as the lathe, drill press, vertical end mill, band saw, 

engraving machine, and power hack saw. Practice and study of oxyacetylene and arc 
welding are also covered. 


301 Electrical Construction and Maintenance 2 Credits 
1 Class Hour, 3 Laboratory Hours 
General trade practices are covered in this course to promote the acquisition of basic 
manipulative skills. The work studied includes installation and maintenance of electrical 
equipment, different types of wiring systems used in industry and homes, trouble-shooting 
and repair of electrical equipment. Students will also study and practice fabrication 
methods used in the electrical industry, the National Electrical Code rules, and shop 
safety practices. 


302 Electrical Construction and Maintenance 1 Credit 
3 Laboratory Hours 
Continuation of Electrical Construction and Maintenance 301. 


303 Industrial Safety and First Aid 2 Credits 


2 Class Hours 


This course covers accident causes, reports and records. It also analyzes the many 
facets of safety — as a responsibility of workers and management — as well as job 
safety and education, training, supervision and organization for safety. Also principles 
of first aid. 


323 Physics (Fundamentals for Electricity) 5 Credits 


4 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 


This course establishes a foundation for the study of electrical principles by covering 
the dimensional, vector and graphic analysis of basic physical concepts. 


328 Physics (Electricity and Magnetism) 5 Credits 
4 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 


Parameters and components of electrical circuits based upon electric and magnetic 
field concepts. 


(Prerequisite: 323 Physics) 


329 Semiconductor Fundamentals 4 Credits 
4 Class Hours 


Investigation of electrical phenomena within solids, based upon extra-nuclear atomic 
structure and concepts of solid state physics. 


(Prerequisite: 323 Physics) 


330 Engineering Drawing 1 Credit 


. 3 Laboratory Hours 
This course covers the techniques of geometric construction, principles of ortho- 


graphic projections, sections, and theory and application of dimensioning and tolerancing. 
Also lettering practice and the development of technical sketching. 
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331 Engineering Drawing 1 Credit 
3 Laboratory Hours 

Shop processes are discussed along with procedures to facilitate the understanding 

of drafting problems. Types of threads, bolts, nuts, keys, keyways and locking devices 
are also covered. So are the preparation of assembly drawings, the applications of 
auxiliary views and axonometric projection, and the methods of reproducing drawings. 


(Prerequisite: 330 Engineering Drawing) 


332 Engineering Drawing 1 Credit 
3 Laboratory Hours 


Solutions of mathematical problems using graphic methods. Development of scale 
layout and construction of various common forms of nomographs. Geometric derivations 
of various types of mathematical relationships. 


(Prerequisite: 331 Engineering Drawing) 


333 Electrical Design 1 Credit 
3 Laboratory Hours 


Electrical drafting principles are applied to the planning of power layout and 
lighting design in this course. Manufacturers’ catalogs, charts and the National Electrical 
Code form essential reference material. Materials lists and schedules are prepared as part 
of each project. 


(Prerequisite: 332 Engineering Drawing) 


334 Electrical Design 1 Credit 
3 Laboratory Hours 

Electrical drafting in the field of electronics. A study of symbols, conventions, layout 
procedures and circuit sequence of an electronic circuit. Individual student projects 


are an important part of this course. 
(Prerequisite: 333 Electrical Design) 


335 Electrical Design 1 Credit 
3 Laboratory Hours 


Circuit symbols and types of diagrams used in control mechanisms. Discussions of 
the principles, construction and operation of control devices. Individual student projects 
are an important part of this course. 

(Prerequisite: 334 Electrical Design) 


340 Electrical Circuits 5 Credits 
4 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 


Application of circuit parameters to single and polyphase circuits, involving the 
use of vector algebra and elementary circuit laws. 


(Prerequisite: 328 Physics) 


345 Electrical Machines 5 Credits 

4 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 

Theory, operation and application of DC machinery. Introduction to single and 

polyphase transformers, stressing their design, characteristics and applications. Vector 
diagrams are used. Laboratory experience is related to the class work. 

(Prerequisite: 340 Electrical Circuits) 
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346 Electrical Machines 5 Credits 

4 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 

Design, construction, characteristics and applications of transformers, connectors, 

alternators and synchronous and induction motors. Laboratory work deals with several 

methods of evaluation. Special methods of predicting characteristics, including vector 
and circle diagram methods, are also included. 

(Prerequisite: 345 Electrical Machines) 


348 Electronics 5 Credits 

4 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 

Introduction to electronic building blocks. Characteristics of vacuum, gas, and semi- 

conductor devices are studied, along with multi-element and special types of active 
devices. 

(Prerequisites: 102 Mathematics, 328 Physics and 329 Physics) 


349 Electronics 5 Credits 

4 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 

Use of electronic building blocks; vacuum, gas, and semi-conductor devices in func- 
tioning circuitry. Prediction and analysis of performance are also covered. 

(Prerequisite: 348 Electronics) 


350. Electronics 5 Credits 


4 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 
This course covers the behavior of large signal devices, graphic analysis, applications 
of feedback, and sinusoidal oscillators. 


(Prerequisites: 103 Mathematics and 349 Electronics) 


351 Electronics 5 Credits 


4 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 

This course covers cascaded-circuits, behavior and applications of non-linear circuits, 

circuits with heavy feedback, wave-shaping, non-sinusoidal oscillators, counters and 
functional devices. 


(Prerequisite: 350 Electronics) 


354 Automatic Controls 5 Credits 


4 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 

Theory, operation and application of industrial equipment used in the automatic 

control of industrial motors and generators. The course also deals with the examination, 

operation and trouble-shooting of these control devices and with the introduction to 
the principles of servo-mechanisms. 


(Prerequisite: 346 Electrical Machines) 


368 Network Analysis 4 Credits 


4 Class Hours 
Analysis of complex electrical networks by the application of Kirchhoff’s laws, 
Thevenin’s theorem, Norton’s theorem, superposition and vector loci methods. 


(Prerequisite: 340 Electrical Circuits) 


371 Electrical Circuits 4 Credits 


a, 3 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 
Basic principles of electrical circuits. The work covers Kirchhoff’s laws, AC networks, 
network theorems and sine wave voltage. Also included are current relationships using 


vector representation, resonance, loci analysis and transients. Laboratory work consists 
of verification of network laws and theorems. 


(Prerequisite: 123 Physics) 
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372 Electrical Circuits 4 Credits 


3 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 


Study of linear systems, lumped element electrical systems, equivalent circuits, 
analogous and polyphase systems (balanced and unbalanced). 


(Prerequisite: 371 Electrical Circuits) 


377 Electricity 4 Credits 


3 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 

The beginning of a two-term sequential course of applied electrical concepts. The 

emphasis is on DC and AC circuitry and an introduction to electrical machinery. Related 
laboratory experiments are included. 


(Prerequisite: 143 Physics) 


378 Electricity 4 Credits 
3 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 

A continuation of 377 Electricity. 
(Prerequisite: 377 Electricity) 


379 Electronics 4 Credits 


3 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 


This is an applied electronics course with related laboratory experiments. It intro- 
duces students to the theory and operation of electronic components, with emphasis on 
their applications. 


(Prerequisite: 378 Electricity) 


382 Electricity 4 Credits 


3 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 


A single applied electrical course with related laboratory experiments. DC and AC 
circuitry is emphasized as well as measurements of electrical properties. An introduction 
to electrical machinery is also included. 


(Prerequisite: 143 Physics) 


393 Industrial Organization 3 Credits 
3 Class Hours 


Principles, functions and coordination of industrial organization. The course covers 
management, costs, product development, marketing, methods analysis, work measure- 
ment, plant layout, material handling, production and inventory control. 


394 Industrial Relations 3 Credits 
3 Class Hours 


Analysis and study of the principles, concepts and techniques of industrial relations. 
Emphasis is placed on the personnel functions as an important area within the field of 
industrial relations. Students will receive guidance and counsel in finding and selecting 
suitable employment as well as long range vocational goals in Electrical Technology. 


(Prerequisite: 393 Industrial Organization) 
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ENGINEERING SCIENCE 


Although the level of work covered in 
the Engineering Science curriculum is 
primarily designed to prepare graduates 
to continue their studies in the engineer- 
ing field in four-year colleges and univer- 
sities, there are employment opportunities 
for qualified graduates. 


The emphasis in this program is on 
mathematics and physics, so that gradu- 
ates can transfer to four-year schools into 
the junior year in such fields as physics, 
engineering and mathematics. 


Students have transferred in the last 
two years to such colleges and universi- 
ties as Renssalaer Polytechnic Institute, 
Syracuse and Clarkson. 


Some of the job opportunities for those 
who prefer to seek immediate employ- 
ment lie in the engineering technician 
field in such areas as assistants to engi- 
neers in research and development, and 
positions involving the application of 
mathematics. 


In order for a high school graduate to 
qualify for admission to the Engineering 
Science curriculum, he or she must have 
shown high academic potential on the ad- 
mission tests, and demonstrated superior 
ability in science and mathematics in 
high school. 

Students entering Broome Technical 
Community College who wish to continue 
studying for their engineering degrees 


will find this the most appropriate course 
of study. 
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A professor of the Engineering Science De- 
partment works the crane that raises and 
lowers radioactive material from and to its 
underground storage place in the nuclear 
physics laboratory. 


ENGINEERING SCIENCE 


Ist YEAR 
Hours per Week 
Term 1 (Fall) Class Lab Credits 
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ER PMS OCEEICOLAC UT CULES pote ee ne ose cal cee 3 3 4 

ts 6 17. 
Orel 9 18 
Note: Courses numbered in the 100’s are described on pages 51-56, those 


numbered below 100 will be found on pages 59-63, those in the 200’s 
are on pages 32-34, the 300 series are on pages 44-47, and the 400 


series are on pages 66-70. 
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ENGINEERING SCIENCE 


Chemical Engineering Option 


Ist YEAR 


(Freshman year same as Engineering Science on page 49) 


2nd YEAR 
Hours per Week 
Term 4 (Fall) Class Lab Credits 

BS EUCOROLTICS ae rns erste feces rac as vaso sedances daneecanssetewemnense% 3 0 | 
je GS ed GE Fond i Cae eset oc rr oa en ho a 0 5 
250 wLOrganic™ GHEMmiStr yg ates eeeeteseera se -nen see ccensnnanececwadicey acs 3 6 5 
255 Chemical Engineering Stoichiometry ....-.--.-.---.--- 3 0 3 
Talc AM algae eg blech tert PAS eon ee oe ee 4 0 4 

16 6 18 
Term 5 (Winter) 

S62 FOCONOMICS gees cresst were, conte artes cetacean ee eee ee ee 3 0 3 
DLs pif Crentials lO UatiOns gevec-ssrcceset s+ gesneanes eneare teers aes 3 0 3 
UDA V SIGS i pera cse cs cas exer cece wade aes Sceses eescter seca ceceenseseccaseeane 3 3 4 
25 Le Organics Chemistry goss on ceca cercee-enseeorrasteseasens estea= te 3 6 5 
258 Chemical Engineering Stoichiometry .................. 3 0 ai 

15 9 18 
Term 6 (Spring) 

Dd ORG CONIOINICS Higesetecaenctcaencacteces coe <2—-ntoces ste coe heart ameneeaece 3 0 3 
PiSm Difrerential@r.G ua ONS ee ces oc ceeeereeee eee eee wee 3 0 3 
1 AS WR Sd BNI § Co noes Peer tees ir ie Sane per RR ee IES ae de 3 3 4 
292-4 Organics Chemist ryigeecsucticscetees esses geet ree eens 3 6 5 
259 Survey of Transfer Operations -....................---- 3 2 4 

15 ort 19 


Note: Courses numbered in the 100’s are described on pages 51-56, those 
numbered below 100 are on pages 59-63, those in the 200’s on pages 
32-34 and those in the 400 series on pages 66-70. 
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MATHEMATICS AND PHYSICS 


Course Descriptions 


101 College Algebra and Trigonometry A Credits 
4 Class Hours 


Topics in algebra and trigonometry of which a workable knowledge are necessary 
in technical courses. These include significant digits, scientific notation, solutions of 
algebraic and exponential equations, logarithms, determinants, quadratic equations, 
trigonometric functions, trigonometric equations, oblique triangles, laws of sines and 
cosines, J-operator and trigonometric scales on the slide rule. 


102 Analytic Geometry and Calculus 3 Credits 
3 Class Hours 


Rectangular coordinates in a plane, the straight line, slope and inclination, equa- 
tions of curves, discussion of a curve, functions and limits, indeterminate forms, con- 
tinuity, the derivative, differentiation of algebraic functions. 


(Prerequisite: 101 College Algebra and Trigonometry) 


103. Analytic Geometry and Calculus 3 Credits 
3 Class Hours 


Applications of derivatives, maxima and minima, differentials, indefinite integral, 
definite integral, applications of definite integral, area between curves, volumes by 
cylindrical washers and shells, length of plane curve, centroid and second moment of 
area, moment of inertia. 


(Prerequisite: 102 Analytic Geometry and Calculus) 


104 Analytic Geometry and Calculus 3 Credits 
3 Class Hours 


The conic sections, general and standard equations of conics, transformation of 
coordinates, differentiation of transcendental functions, hyperbolic functions, polar co- 
ordinates, parametric equations, velocity and acceleration in curvilinear motion, curva- 
ture of plane curves. 


(Prerequisite: 103 Analytic Geometry and Calculus) 


105 Analytic Geometry and Calculus 3 Credits 
3 Class Hours 


Integration by standard forms, integration by parts, trigonometric substitution, 
partial fractions, use of table of integrals, applications of definite integrals, trapezoidal 
and parabolic approximation, improper integrals, indeterminate forms, infinite series, 
expansion of functions in series. 


(Prerequisite: 104 Analytic Geometry and Calculus) 
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106 Analytic Geometry and Calculus 3 Credits 
3 Class Hours 


Solid analytic geometry, partial derivatives, multiple integrals, elementary differen- 
tial equations, first order differential equations, integrable combinations, exact differen- 
tials, linear differential equations of first order, second order differential equations, 
homogeneous equations of second order, method of undetermined coefficients. 

(Prerequisite: 105 Analytic Geometry and Calculus) 


107 College Algebra 3 Credits 
3 Class Hours 


Real numbers, fundamental operations of algebra, factoring, fractions, linear equa- 
tions in one unknown, systems of linear equations, exponents and radicals, quadratic 
equations in one and two unknowns, variation, ratio and proportion, progessions, bi- 
nomial theorem, inequalities. Note: This course has the same scope as Mathematics 
150, but is designed for students with better preparation in mathematics, and is taught 
on a more rigorous and comprehensive level. 


108 College Algebra and Trigonometry 3 Credits 
3 Class Hours 

A continuation of 107 with an introduction to college trigonometry. Theory of equa- 
tions, permutations and combinations, probability, infinite series, partial fractions. The 


trigonometric functions, functions of acute angles, the special angles, triogonometric 
identities. 


(Prerequisite: 107 College Algebra) 


109 College Trigonometry 3 Credits 


3 Class Hours 

Related angles, radian measure, graphs of trigonometric functions, functions of two 

angles, trigonometric equations, oblique triangles, inverse trigonometric functions, com- 
plex numbers, graphical and analytical composition of ordinates. 


(Prerequisite: 108 College Algebra and Trigonometry) 


110 Calculus 4 Credits 


4 Class Hours 
Rectangular coordinates in a plane, length of a line, slope, angle between lines, 
variables and constants, equations and loci, the straight line. Also discussion of the equa- 
tion of a locus, derivation of equation of a locus, functions and limits, increments of 
functions, continuity, derivative of a function, differentiation of algebraic functions. Also 
explicit and implicit differentiation, inverse functions, successive differentiation tangents 
and normals to plane curves. Acceleration increasing and decreasing functions, maxima 
and minima of functions of one variable, and inflection points are also covered. 


111 Calculus 4 Credits 


4 Class Hours 

Differentials, approximation of small errors, Rolle’s theorem, mean-value theorem, 

Newton’s method for solving equations, indefinite integral, change of variable in integra- 

tion. Also definite integral, area under a curve, work done by a variable force, funda- 

mental theorem of integral calculus, mean-value theorem for integrals, plane areas, volume 

by cylindrical discs and cylindrical shells, lengths of curve, centroid of area, centroid of 
solid, moment of intertia. Conics: circle, ellipse, parabola, hyperbola. 


(Prerequisite: 110 Calculus) 
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112 Calculus 4 Credits 


4 Class Hours 


Differentiation of transcendental functions; trigonometric functions, inverse trigono- 
metric functions, exponential functions, logarithmic functions, hyperbolic functions. 
Also polar coordinates, parametric equations, curvilinear motion, curvature of plane 
curves, integration by standard forms, integration by parts, integration by trigonometric 
substitution, partial fractions, reduction formulas, table of integrals. 


(Prerequisite: 111 Calculus) 


113 Calculus 3 Credits 
3 Class Hours 


Applications of definite integrals, plane areas, volumes, length of curve, surface 
area, centroids, theorem of Pappus, approximate integration, improper integrals, inde- 
terminate forms, infinite series, Taylor’s and MacLaurin’s series, calculation of logarithms, 
solid analytic geometry, partial derivatives, multiple integrals. 


(Prerequisite: 112 Calculus) 


114 Differential Equations 3 Credits 
3 Class Hours 


The differential equation, hyperbolic functions. Also differential equations of the 
first order, separable equations, particular solutions, dynamics, chemical reactions, in- 
tegrable combinations, homogeneous equations, equivalence of solutions, linear equation, 
electric circuits, Bernoulli’s equation, orthogonal trajectories. Linear equation with con- 
stant coefficients, rectilinear motion, deflection of beams, undetermined coefficients, 
variation of parameter, forced vibrations and electric circuits are also covered. Applica- 
tions on the Heath analog and IBM 1620 computers are included too. 


(Prerequisite: 113 Calculus) 


115 Differential Equations 3 Credits 
3 Class Hours 


Special higher order equations: reducible to linear with constant coefficients, de- 
pendent or independent variable missing. Suspended cable, simultaneous equations, 
systems of linear equations, roots of unity. Linear equation of second order: exact equa- 
tions, Riccati equation, adjoint equation. Series solutions: power series, Frobenins series. 
Partial differential equations, partial derivatives, separation of variables, vibrating string. 
Also applications on the analog and digital computers. 


(Prerequisite: 114 Differential Equations) 


116 LaPlace Transforms 3 Credits 
3 Class Hours 


Application of LaPlace Transform methods to various engineering problems in- 
volving ordinary and linear partial differential equations. 
(Prerequisite: 115 Differential Equations) 


120 Physics 4 Credits 


3 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 


Statics and dynamics: motion in one dimension, motion in a plane, Newton’s laws, 
friction, rotation, work and energy, impulse and momentum, statics of rigid bodies. 
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121 Pnysics 4 Credits 


3 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 


Oscillations, gravitation, fluid statics and dynamics, waves in elastic media. Also 
included are temperature, calorimetry, heat transfer, fusion, vaporization, elementary 
thermodynamics and kinetic theory. 

(Prerequisites: 120 Physics and 110 Calculus) 


122 Physics (Electricity and Magnetism) 4 Credits 

3 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 

Study of the fundamental laws of electric and magnetic fields with application to 

elementary circuit problems. Also electrostatic fields, induced emfs, inductance, capaci- 

tance and dielectrics. Steady currents and simple transients are included. Laboratory work 
consists of electrostatic, electromagnetic and circuit measurements. 


(Prerequisites: 121 Physics and 111 Calculus) 


Le2Seeeeiysics A Credits 
3 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 


Study of the basic physical concepts and principles related to the electrical field. 
These include electrostatic and magnetic fields, structure and behavior of metals, semi- 
conductors and insulators, energy level diagrams, electron emission and conduction in 
vacuum and gas. 


(Prerequisites: 122 Physics and 226 Chemistry) 


124 Physics A Credits 
3 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 


Light and sound: wave motion, sound and acoustical phenomena, geometrical optics, 
optical parts and instrumentation. Also physical optics, nature of light, interferometry 
and polarization of light. 


125 Physics 4 Credits 


3 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 


An introduction to atomic and nuclear physics. The course covers charged atomic 
particles, the nuclear atom, electromagnetic radiation, X-rays, waves and particles. Also 
included are the hydrogen atom, optical spectra and electron distribution, natural radio- 
activity, nuclear fission, fundamental particles, isotopes and particle accelerators. 


(Prerequisites: 124 Physics and 112 Calculus) 


127 Physics 4 Credits 


3 Class Hours, 2 Laboratory Hours 


Introductory mechanics. Measurement, forces and vectors, statics, uniform motion, 
accelerated motion, work, power, energy, elasticity, theory and mechanics of liquids 
and gases. 


128 Physics 4 Credits 


3 Class Hours, 2 Laboratory Hours 


Electricity and magnetism. Fundamental laws of electric and magnetic fields, poten- 
tial, Ohm’s law, Lenz’s law, simple AC and DC circuits. 
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129 Physics 4 Credits 


3 Class Hours, 2 Laboratory Hours 


Light and sound. Wave motion and sound generation, geometrical and physical optics, 
nature of light, action of lenses, mirrors, prisms, applications to optical instruments. 


135 Science 3 Credits 


2 Class Hours, 2 Laboratory Hours 


A survey of physics and chemistry. Motion, force, gravitation, atomic theory, the 
periodic table, energy and momentum, kinetic theory, electricity and magnetism, the 
nature of light. 


136 Physics 3 Credits 
2 Class Hours, 2 Laboratory Hours 
Heat: Temperature, heat quantities and transfer. 


Mechanics: Velocity and acceleration, force and motion, friction, work and energy, 
power, concurrent and non-concurrent forces, projectile motion, mo- 
mentum, centripetal forces, simple harmonic motion. 


137 Physics 3 Credits 

2 Class Hours, 2 Laboratory Hours 

Electricity: Ohm’s law, circuits, instruments, power, electrochemistry, induction, 
alternating current. 


Light: Reflection, refraction, lenses, optical instruments, color, atomic and 
nuclear physics. 


(Prerequisite: 136 Physics) 


140 Astronomy 4 Credits 
3 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 
Fundamentals of astronomy including the earth’s motion, earth satellite, the planets 


and the solar system, stellar structure and the sidereal universe. The laboratory stresses 
some practical aspects of astronomy, the use of the telescope and observing techniques. 


(Prerequisite: 103 Analytic Geometry and Calculus) 


141 Physics A Credits 


3 Class Hours, 2 Laboratory Hours 


Mechanics: Composition and resolution of vectors, equilibrium, moment of a force, 
rectilinear motion, gravitation, motion in a plane, work and energy, im- 
pulse and momentum, rotation, hydrostatics, Bernoulli’s equation. 

Sound: Wave motion, vibrating bodies, stationary waves, resonance, harmonics, 
interference. 


142 Physics 4 Credits 


3 Class Hours, 2 Laboratory Hours 


Heat: Temperature, expansion, quantity of heat, transfer of heat, first and second 
laws of thermodynamics, thermal properties of solids, liquids and gases. 

Light: Nature and propagation of light, reflection and refraction, lenses, illumina- 
tion, color, interference and diffraction, polarization. 


(Prerequisite: 141 Physics) 
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143. Physics (Electricity and Magnetism) A Credits 


3 Class Hours, 2 Laboratory Hours 


Coulomb’s law, atomic structure, Rutherford scattering, the electric field, Gauss’ 
law, potential gradient, capacitance and dielectrics, current and resistance, Ohm’s law, 
Joule’s law, DC circuits, Kirchhoff’s rules, electrochemistry and thermoelectricity, the 
magnetic field and current, Faraday’s and Long’s laws, induced emf, magnetic properties 
of matter, inductance, AC circuits, and electromagnetic waves. 


(Prerequisite: 101 College Algebra and Trigonometry) 


150 Mathematics 3 Credits 


3 Class Hours 


Origin and development of the number system, the fundamental operations with 
real numbers, linear equations and applied problems. Ratio, proportion and percentage. 
Measurement and computations, exponents, variation, quadratic equations functions 
and graphs. 


151 Mathematics 3 Credits 


3 Class Hours 


A continuation of Mathematics 150. Functions and graphs. Algebra applied to 
business. Statistics, logarithms, progressions. 


(Prerequisite: 150 Mathematics) 


153. Mathematics j 3 Credits 


3 Class Hours 


A continuation of Mathematics 151. The theory of equations, determinants, prob- 
ability, and the theory and use of the slide rule. 


(Prerequisite: 151 Mathematics) 
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LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES 
GENERAL EDUCATION 


The Liberal Arts curriculum is primarily intended to enable a student to take the 
first two years of a four-year degree within the community college. 


This is a two-year, university-parallel program designed especially for those who 
wish to continue their college education at a four-year college or university. It offers 
an Associate in Arts Degree. 


Students finishing this curriculum have completed a breadth of education prepara- 
tory to such professional careers as law, medicine and education. The required and 
elective courses give the students essential credits in such areas as mathematics, language, 
science, social studies and the humanities. 


This curriculum, moreover, can perform an exploratory function for many students. 
It is regarded as an ideal course of study for those who have not yet decided on a 
specific career. 


The program enables them to complete certain studies while they are making their 
career decisions. 





A professor lecturing a class in Western Civilization. 
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LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Ist YEAR 
Term 1 (Fall) Class 
English Composition. ---------------------:0-1e--seseeecreeeeeneees 3 
Development of Western Civilization -.......---------- 3 
* Mathematics Ore loleCti ve jess. -cceses-osnarecete eeran-se acess 3 
Biology, Chemistry or Physics -..--..-.-...--......-...--. 3 
French, German, Spanish or Philosophy ......---- 3 
Physical) HqucatiOn -20se--2~-2cc 2 nce--ea-ner en acanenesevsssnccnnan ee 0 
15 
Term 2 (Winter) 
Eonglishs Com position eecccetesescesearersc-vsersertoarta cae tants 3 
Development of Western Civilization -.--......------- 3 
FIVMathematics. OF ¢ lOCU VC tose cet ee eee tere err 3 
Biology, eGhemistry” one Physics tesrereser-ceenc-toncess cae 3 
French, German, Spanish or Philosophy -.....--.- 3 
Physicals EGucation  otiscccsccescaneacccssacacecee seve sassscsees 0 
15 
Term 3 (Spring) 
English: Composition gcc -:sec-nesese tree cee eee 3 
Development of Western Civilization -..--..-.....--- 3 
eMathematicse Ors lectty Cup aerecsssecpaaec teense ak ee 3 
Biology, Chemistry orsPhystcsg ssn ee 3 
French, German, Spanish or Philosophy .......-....-. 3 
PhysicalePedtication cessor eee ees 0 
15 
2nd YEAR 
Term 4 (Fall) 
La te@ratuire oo ssetece nce scede cate cage eee eee 3 
Psychology, Economics or Sociology ....-.------+--++++- 3 
Language or. Electiveie oo sccsee ce eee eee 3 
MBH TECCLY ES ye sean coc cocepee ceaecsatesen-nacunanenesans mane au evaty raceme tee 6 
PhysicalsE-ducation iets. ncs cee ee eee 0 
15 
Term 5 (Winter) 
Literature recesses sears ane te aaa eek autaten cence cae eee rea eee 3 
Psychology, Economics or Sociology ...--.-.-----++-++++ 3 
Language: ori lectivers sec ce ce ere 3 
RR LOCEIV GS Geter nna -ccansre ta retec coesere ser ence tue uae eee 6 
Physical’ Education: 2... tens 0 
15 
Term 6 (Spring) 
Literature pg cececce cde apne ee eee ee eee 3 
Psychology, Economics or Sociology -..-.--.---.-.------ 3 
Vanguage or Mléctive ice ee 3 
PPECLECtiVES \coercsepte panes eee ee eee 6 
PhysicalEducation tc. -.cme ne eee 0 
15 


Hours per Week 


Lab Credits 
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* Students who have completed 31% units of high school mathematics may 


enroll in an elective subject. 


** Electives may be taken for a concentration in the areas of humanities, 


social science, mathematics, or science. 
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LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES 


Course Descriptions 


10 Beginning French 3 Credits 
1] 
12 3 Class Hours 


Systematic study of grammar, syntax and vocabulary. Also audio-lingual laboratory 
work and some reading of graded literary texts of intrinsic value and mature content. 


13. Intermediate French 3 Credits 
14 
15 3 Class Hours 


Review of grammar with emphasis on difficult problems of syntax and translation. 
Also additional audio-lingual laboratory work and some concentration on conversation. 
Reading and discussion of original texts of standard authors and cultural material are also 
included. 


(Prerequisite: French 12 or 2 years of high school French) 


16 Introduction to French Literature 3 Credits 
17 
18 3 Class Hours 


Extensive reading, lectures and reports on masterpieces of French literature and the 
cultural background from Chanson de Rolande to modern times. The audio-lingual 
laboratory will be used to hear recordings of masterpieces. 


(Prerequisite: French 15 or consent of instructor) 


19 Beginning German 3 Credits 
20 
21 3 Class Hours 


Systematic study of grammar, syntax and vocabulary. Also audio-lingual laboratory 
work and some reading of graded literary texts of intrinsic value and mature content. 


22 Intermediate German 3 Credits 
23 
24 3 Class Hours 


Review of grammar with emphasis on difficult problems of syntax and translation. 
Also additional audio-lingual laboratory work and some concentration on conversation. 
Reading and discussion of original texts of standard authors and cultural material are also 
included. 


(Prerequisite: German 21 or 2 years of high school German) 


30 English Composition 3 Credits 

3 Class Hours 

Introduction to the nature and history of language. Instruction and practice in the 

writing of short, expository themes are also covered, as well as the study of selected 
essays as models of expository prose. 


31. English Composition 3 Credits 

3 Class Hours 

Continued expository theme-writing. Also instruction and practice in argumentation. 

Also covered are the idea and technique of the research paper, speeches and talks, and 

selected poems. The emphasis on poetry is on the fresh, vivid and compact use of 
language. 


32 English Composition 3 Credits 
3 Class Hours 


Introduction to writing that criticizes and evaluates. Modern essays and novels 
are read, with the emphasis on recognizing and discussing significant twentieth century 
themes. 
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33 English Literature 3 Credits 

3 Class Hours 

The history and development of the English novel as a literary form. Representative 

English novels are read and discussed, from Fielding’s Joseph Andrews to Conrad’s 
Lord Jim. Attention will be given to themes and structure of the novel. 


(Prerequisite: English Composition 30-32 or equivalent) 


34 English Literature 3 Credits 

3 Class Hours 

English dramatic literature from the Middle Ages to 1900. The emphasis is on the 
dramatic techniques and the historical, social and intellectual climate of the time. 


35 English Literature 3 Credits 

3 Class Hours 

This course covers English non-dramatic poetry from Chaucer to Eliot. Metrics and 

and versification are stressed. Sounds, words, symbols, images, metaphors and tone are 

analyzed in selected poems of various forms and types. This analysis is intended to 

isolate some of the characteristics of poetry and to develop better criteria by which to 
understand poetic structure. 


36 World Literature 3 Credits 

3 Class Hours 

Reading and analysis of important works of Western World literature from classical 

antiquity to the modern day. The authors covered include Homer, Sophocles, Virgil, 
Dante, Swift, Cervantes, Voltaire, Dostoevski and Faulkner. 


37 English Literature of the 17th Century 3 Credits 

3 Class Hours 

The non-dramatic English literature of the seventeenth century is surveyed in its 

relationship to the scientific, political and religious life of the era. The emphasis is on 
the major writers, excluding Milton. 


38 Modern American Drama 3 Credits 

3 Class Hours 

This course covers dramatic literature in America from O’Neill to Williams, Miller, 

Hellman, Inge, Thurber, Anderson and others. The revitalization of old dramatic forms 
and experimentation with new ones are emphasized. 


39 Beginning Spanish 3 Credits 
40 
4] 3 Class Hours 


Systematic study of grammar, syntax and vocabulary. Also audio-lingual laboratory 
work and some reading of graded literary texts of intrinsic value and mature content. 


42 Intermediate Spanish 3 Credits 
43 
44 3 Class Hours 


Review of grammar with emphasis on difficult problems of syntax and translation. 
Also additional audio-lingual laboratory work and some concentration on conversation. 


Reading and discussion of original texts of standard authors and cultural material are 
also included. 


(Prerequisite: Spanish 41 or 2 years of high school Spanish) 


45 Development of Western Civilization 3 Credits 
3 Class Hours 


The development of man from the dawn of history through the classical civilizations 
of Greece and Rome, to the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 


46 Development of Western Civilization 3 Credits 
3 Class Hours 

This period covers the Reformation, the emergence of modern Europe, humanism, ex- 
ploration and invention, the age of enlightenment, colonialism and the age of revolutions. 
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47 Development of Western Civilization 3 Credits 

3 Class Hours 

From the close of the Napoleonic period to the present. This course deals with the 

development of nationalism, the beginning of liberalism, the growth of industrialism, 

the two World Wars and present day tensions. The social and cultural trends of the 
respective periods are stressed. 


48 History of Latin America 3 Credits 


3 Class Hours 


Pre-Colombian Latin America, the Spanish and Portugese conquests and the 
colonial period. 


49 History of Latin America 3 Credits 
3 Class Hours 


Latin America’s wars of independence and the economic and cultural developments 
of the nineteenth century. 


50 History of Latin America 3 Credits 
3 Class Hours 


The major Latin American nations in the twentieth century in terms of political, 
economic, and social institutons and problems. 


55 Economics 3 Credits 

3 Class Hours 

Introduction to the American economy. This course covers the foundations of eco- 

nomic progress, free private enterprise in the United States, money and the banking 

system, economic growth in America, business fluctuations, monetary and fiscal policies, 
practical problems of stabilization policy. 


56 Economics 3 Credits 

3 Class Hours 

This course covers business enterprise in our economy, the role of the consumer, 

monopoly and monopolistic competition, government and business, government and 
labor, distribution of income, labor unionism and collective bargaining. 


57 Economics 3 Credits 

3 Class Hours 

This course covers property incomes, profits, wage-price policy and the role of 

government, public finance, international trade, financing international transactions, 

international monetary fiscal policy. Also comparative economic systems, the under- 
developed countries and social security in the United States. 


58 Sociology 3 Credits 

3 Class Hours 

This course covers the modes of sociological analysis, social change, society, culture, 

patterned behavior. Also such concepts as role, status, sex differences and the emphasis 
on the sociological perspective. 


59 Sociology 3 Credits 

3 Class Hours 

The application of sociological methodologies and concepts to social stratification, 
racial and ethnic groups, family, bureaucracy, ecology and urbanism. 


(Prerequisite: Sociology 58 or equivalent) 


60 Sociology 3 Credits 

3 Class Hours 

The application of sociological methodologies and concepts to technology, economy 

in society, power, authority, political institutions, religion, population, conformity and 
social control, deviant behavior and social disorganization. 

(Prerequisite: Sociology 59 or equivalent) 
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61 Philosophy 3 Credits 


3 Class Hours 

The principles of deductive and inductive logic, methodology and the history of 
philosophy. 

62 Philosophy 3 Credits 


3 Class Hours 


The various systems of thought. These include idealism, rationalism, theism, empiri- 
cism, positivism, pragmatism, scepticism, and existentialism. 


63 Philosophy P Bas Sree 


Ethics — moral values, rules of conduct and guides to action. Aesthetics — the 
science of beauty, the rules and principles of art. 


64 Psychology 3 Credits 


3 Class Hours 


Fundamentals of anatomy and physiology underlying human and animal behavior. 
These include senses, receptors, effectors, nerve action, nervous systems, and the brain. 


65 Psychology 3 Credits 

3 Class Hours 

Psychological mechanisms of behavior — learning, memory, problem-solving and 
thinking. 

66 Psychology 3 Credits 


3 Class Hours 


The individual related to his external environment — perception, attending, indi- 
vidual differences, intelligence, motivation, conflict. 


71 English 3 Credits 


3 Class Hours 


The first in a series of courses designed to help the student understand language 
and to use it effectively. This course aims to have the student formulate, organize and 
express ideas in speech and writing and to enlarge his experience through thought- 
provoking reading. The nature of language and its history, a review of grammar, diction, 
sentences and paragraphs are covered. Speeches and themes are an important part 
of the course. 


72 English 3 Credits 


3 Class Hours 


Introduction to semantics, tone and style. Students write from observation and 
experience, and thinking is stressed in terms of definition, logic and persuasion. Speeches 
and themes are an important part of the course. 


73 English 3 Credits 

3 Class Hours 

This course is designed to broaden the student’s understanding of our culture by 

introducing him to some challenging ideas from recognized writers. These ideas deal 

philosophically with man and his views of the world and are used here to help improve 

the quality of the student’s thinking. Class discussions and written reports help to 
develop the student’s skill of expression. 


75 Effective Speaking 3 Credits 
3 Class Hours 

This course covers speech communication through voice, words and action. Voice 
production, diction and platform presence are stressed along with the organization of 


ideas. Practice is afforded in presenting speeches of different types and the techniques 
of group discussion are included. 
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77 American Literature 3 Credits 
3 Class Hours 


American Literature during the most recent times as seen through the reading 
of selected pieces of prose and poetry of such writers as Poe, Melville, Miller, and Stein- 
beck. The stress is upon the emergence of ideas relative to our time and society. 


88 Descriptive Astronomy 3 Credits 

3 Class Hours 

Description of the structure of the astronomical universe, touching on stars, planets, 

satellites, nebulae and galaxies. The instruments and techniques of astronomical research 

are also covered, along with the history, orbits and purposes of artificial earth satellites 
and interplanetary vehicles. 


90 Logic 3 Credits 

3 Class Hours 

A study of logical methods of thought and analysis. The emphasis is placed on 

avoiding fallacies and using deduction, induction and subjective factors in sound 
thinking. 


91 Psychology 3 Credits 

3 Class Hours 

Principles of psychology as they relate to the problems of human behavior. The 

emphasis is on perception, intelligence, learning, memory, motivation, personality, psy- 
chological measurement and the problems of adjustment. 


92 Economics 3 Credits 

3 Class Hours 

Economic facts and principles and their application to the American society. 

This course covers production, consumption, forms of business ownership, national 

income and money, credit, banking, taxation and social security. Also labor-management 

relations, business cycles, international trade, comparison of capitalism with other 
economic systems. 


94 Sociology 3 Credits 


3 Class Hours 


Human groups, their activities, interrelationships, forces influencing them, and 
the influence of groups upon individuals and society. The emphasis is on the foundations 
of society, our cultural environment, the family, education, religion, as well as on the 
growth of the individual within the social framework, the aged in modern society and 
social progress. 


96 Introduction to Philosophy 3 Credits 

3 Class Hours 

An introduction to the basic problems of philosophy through the study of such issues 

as the nature of truth, origin and development of life, idealism, naturalism, ethics, free- 
dom and the natural and supernatural. 


97 Political Science 3 Credits 

3 Class Hours 

A study of American government — organization, foreign policy, problems of wel- 

fare, labor and business. Also the forces at work within our democracy — political roots, 
individual rights, pressure groups, party systems and bureaucracy. 

99 Music in the Modern Culture 3 Credits 


3 Class Hours 

An introduction to the essentials of musical knowledge needed to understand and 

appreciate all forms of music, through a study of rudiments, harmony, style and form. 

Important music and musicians since 1850 are covered, including the present jazz idiom 
and the role of music in film and television production. 
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MECHANICAL TECHNOLOGY 


The nature of industry today makes it more important than ever that applicants 
for employment have a high degree of technical competence. The purpose of the Me- 
chanical Technology curriculum is to prepare qualified young people of our community 
to fill the growing demand in industry and business for engineering technicians in the 
mechanical field. 


Recent studies of our complex industrial economy show a critical need for engi- 
neering technicians. Many more are needed than can be supplied by two-year colleges, 
which explains why graduates of this curriculum have little difficulty finding jobs. 


Initial employment opportunities are in the area between the skilled craftsman and 
the professional engineer, with the emphasis in the direction of the engineer. 


Recent graduates have been employed in such areas as design drafting, product 
design, metallurgical laboratories, quality control, time study, purchasing, technical 
writing and process planning, to name just a few. Some of the companies that hired 
last year’s graduates are IBM, Scintilla Division of Bendix Corp. in Sidney, Ansco, 
DuPont and Eastman Kodak. Many graduates accept positions far beyond the boundaries 
of New York State, even though the attempt is made to satisfy the needs of industry 
in Broome County. 


This curriculum is accredited by the Engineers’ Council for Professional Develop- 
ment (ECPD). 





Mechanical Technology students at work in the machine tool laboratory. 
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MECHANICAL TECHNOLOGY 
CIVIL TECHNOLOGY 


Course Descriptions 


400 Manufacturing Processes 3 Credits 

2 Class Hours, 2 Laboratory Hours 

A comprehensive study of basic manufacturing processes and materials. This course 

is designed to give a knowledge of melting and casting metal, powdered metallurgy, 

plastics and the elementary aspects of metal-cutting machine tools. Also the practice and 
study of oxyacetylene, arc and resistance welding. 


401 Manufacturing Processes 2 Credits 
1 Class Hour, 3 Laboratory Hours 


The elements of machine tool operation, involving the use of the lathe, miller, 
shaper, drill press, as well as fundamental bench operations. Also the study of cutting 
speeds, feeds, coolants, threads, tapers and tool grinding. 

(Prerequisites: 400 Manufacturing Processes, 101 College Algebra & Trigonometry 
and 430 Engineering Drawing) 


402 Manufacturing Processes 2 Credits 

1 Class Hour, 3 Laboratory Hours 

Continuation of Manufacturing Processes 401 plus the operations of the surface 

grinder and cylindrical grinder, advanced lathe operations, jig boring, gear cutting, 

lapping, honing and scraping. Also the practice and study of the turret lathe and auto- 
matic screw machine. 

(Prerequisite: 401 Manufacturing Processes) 


403 Precision Measurement 2 Credits 

1 Class Hour, 3 Laboratory Hours 

The theory and practice of precision measurement of the dimensional character of 

manufactured parts. Also the measurement of physical quantities, such as time, mass, 

temperature, flow, pressure and speed, which are utilized in the control of physical 
systems. 

(Prerequisites: 402 Manufacturing Processes, 142 Physics and 143 Physics) 


404 Materials and Processes 4 Credits 


3 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 
A study of the properties and applications of engineering materials and the processes 
involved in their utilization. 


(Prerequisites: 400 Manufacturing Processes, 446 Metallurgy and 442 Strength of Materials) 


406 Statics 3 Credits 
3 Class Hours 

This is the first in a two-course elective sequence for students in the Electrical 
Technology program. A study of forces and force systems on rigid bodies at rest. Also 
equilibrium, free body concept, centroids and centers of gravity, and moments of inertia 
(Prerequisite: 101 College Algebra and Trigonometry) 


407 Strength of Materials 3 Credits 


3 Class Hours 

The second in a two-course elective sequence for students in the Electrical Tech- 

nology program. A study of stress and deformation, engineering: materials and their 

properties. Also welded joints, torsion, shear, moments, stresses and deflection in beams, 
design of beams, combined stresses and columns. 


(Prerequisite: 406 Statics) 


414 Engineering Drawing 1 Credit 


3 Laboratory Hours 
A basic drafting course specifically designed for Business Students. 
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416 Engineering Drawing | 2 Credits 

6 Laboratory Hours 

An introductory course in communication by mechanical drawings. Practice in the 

use of freehand and instruments for orthographic projection, drafting conventions, di- 
mensioning, typical layouts and work drawings of chemical devices and equipment. 


417 Engineering Drawing 2 Credits 

6 Laboratory Hours 

Basic orientation in engineering drawing. The course includes line and instrument 

exercises, lettering, orthographic projection, dimensioning and notes, auxiliary views, 
sections, threads and fasteners, assemblies and sketching. 


418 Shop 2 Credits 

1 Class Hour, 3 Laboratory Hours 

Observation and discussion of the machines and materials used in industry to 

produce machines, appliances, containers. Practice is given in processing metals, which 

leads to an acquaintance of technical and shop terms and a knowledge of what is done 
in machine shops. 


A424 Strength of Materials A Credits 

3 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 

This course covers the relation between stress and strain, welded and riveted joints, 

as well as torsion, shear and moments in beams and stresses in beams. The laboratory 

work includes tests on wood, concrete, metals and plastics in accordance with ASTM 
testing specifications. 

(Prerequisites: 440 Mechanics and 102 Analytic Geometry and Calculus) 


426 Fluid Mechanics 3 Credits 

3 Class Hours 

The behavior of compressible and non-compressible fluids under static and dynamic 

conditions. This includes the principles of hydrostatics, pressure measurement, flow, 
flow measurement, viscosity, hydrodynamic power and force. 

(Prerequisites: 142 Physics, 103 Analytic Geometry and Calculus 

and 440 Applied Mechanics) 


427 Heating, Ventilating and Air Conditioning 3 Credits 

3 Class Hours 

The fundamentals of heating, ventilating and air conditioning. These include the 

theory, design, layout and installation of steam, hot water, and warm air heating systems 
and air conditioning systems. 

(Prerequisite: 103 Analytic Geometry and Calculus and 142 Physics) 


430 Engineering Drawing 1 Credit 

3 Laboratory Hours 

Basic orientation in engineering drawing. Topics covered include line and instru- 

ment exercises, lettering, orthographic projection, dimensioning and notes, and auxiliary 
views and sections. 


431 Engineering Drawing and Descriptive Geometry 2 Credits 

1 Class Hour, 3 Laboratory Hours 

Rules and practice for threads, fasteners, assemblies and sketching. Also investi- 

gation of the principles of descriptive geometry in order to determine true relationships 

between lines and surfaces, to find intersections, to ascertain clearances, and to decide 
relationships affecting the design of parts in a machine or structure. 

(Prerequisite: 430 Engineering Drawing) 


432 Mechanical Design A Credits 

2 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 

Machine motion and basic mechanisms. Machine motion includes rectilinear and 

curvilinear displacement, velocity and acceleration. Basic mechanisms include linkages, 
cams and gears. 

(Prerequisites: 430 Engineering Drawing, 441 Applied Mechanics 

and 442 Strength of Materials) 
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433. Mechanical Design A Credits 

3 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 

Principles of mechanical design, covering the selection of materials, stress investiga- 
tion and the design of fundamental machine elements. 

(Prerequisites: 432 Mechanical Design and 402 Manufacturing Processes) 


436 Architectural Drawing 1 Credit 

3 Laboratory Hours 

The history of residential architecture. Preliminary planning and materials are 
also covered. 

(Prerequisite: 438 Descriptive Geometry) 


437 Architectural Drawing 1 Credit 

3 Laboratory Hours 

Development of working drawings for use in residential-type construction. These 

drawings include plot plans, floor plans, elevations, details, and mechanical and elec- 
trical layouts. 

(Prerequisite: 436 Architectural Drawing) 


438 Descriptive Geometry 2 Credits 

1 Class Hour, 2 Laboratory Hours 

Basic principles of descriptive geometry. This course is designed to determine 

true relationships between lines and surfaces, to find intersections, to locate elements 

or tangents, to ascertain clearances and to decide relationships affecting the design of 
parts in a machine or structure. 

(Prerequisite: Engineering Drawing) 


439 Architectural Drawing 1 Credit 

3 Laboratory Hours 

Sketching and perspective drawing. An introduction to the planning of commercial- 
industrial type buildings. 

(Prerequisite: 437 Architectural Drawing) 


440 Applied Mechanics (Statics) 3 Credits 
3 Class Hours 
Principles of statics. This course covers free body diagrams, trusses, force systems 

in space, friction, centroids and moments of inertia. 
(Prerequisites: 101 College Algebra and Trigonometry and 141 Physics) 


441 Applied Mechanics (Dynamics) 3 Credits 

3 Class Hours 

Principles of dynamics. This course covers velocity, acceleration, mass moments 

of inertia, kinetics, plane motion, work, power, kinetic and potential energy, impulse 
and momentum. 


(Prerequisite: 440 Applied Mechanics) 
442 Strength of Materials 4 Credits 


3 Class Hours, 2 Laboratory Hours 

Stress and strain, elasticity, torsion, welded joints, riveted joints, beam stresses, 
beam deflections, eccentric loading and column stresses. 

(Prerequisites: 440 Applied Mechanics and 103 Analytic Geometry and Calculus) 


443 Strength of Materials A Credits 
3 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 
A continuation of 442 Strength of Materials. This course covers the design of 
beams and columns, bending, shearing and combined stresses. Also the deflection of 
beams, statically indeterminate beams, energy methods and the design of timber members 
and connections. The laboratory work includes tests on cement, aggregates, concrete 
and highway materials. These tests are conducted in accordance with procedures and 
fatigue tests on metals approved by the ASTM and AASHO. 
(Prerequisite: 442 Strength of Materials) 
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444 Thermodynamics A Credits 

3 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 

The interchange of energy between mechanical and thermal form. Energy rela- 

tionships are developed from the perfect gas laws and the general energy equation. 

These relationships are employed to study practical heat cycles, such as air compression, 
the internal combustion engine, steam generation, pumps and refrigeration. 

(Prerequisites: 441 Applied Mechanics, 142 Physics, 103 Analytic Geometry and 

Calculus and 426 Fluid Mechanics) 


446 Metallurgy 4 Credits 

3 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 

Fundamentals of the physical metallurgy of ferrous and non-ferrous alloys, inves- 

tigation of the physical properties of metals, hardness tests, thermal analysis and grain 
structure examination. 


(Prerequisites: 142 Physics and 210 Chemistry) 
448 Mechanical Equipment 4 Credits 


3 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 

Thermodynamic properties and the utility of mechanical equipment. Topics 

covered include fuel burners, internal combustion engines, pumps, fans, refrigeration 
and air conditioning units, gas turbines and hydraulic turbines. 

(Prerequisite: 444 Thermodynamics) 


450 Statistical Quality Control 4A Credits 

3 Class Hours, 2 Laboratory Hours 

Probability and statistics as they pertain to sampling theory and the control of 

quality in the manufactured product — standard deviation, areas under and ordinates 

of the normal curve, the poisson, control charts. Also single, double and sequential 
sampling plans, machine capability, product reliability and statistical dimensioning. 

(Prerequisites: 403 Precision Measurement and 103 Analytic Geometry and Calculus) 


453 Strength of Materials A Credits 
3 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 

The relationship between stress and strain, the calculation of stresses in machine 
parts, beams and columns. Also the use of shear and moment diagrams, the determina- 
tion of moments of inertia and centers of gravity, the analysis of the effect of loading 
on stress distribution. The laboratory work includes tests on wood, concrete, plastics 
and metal on standard testing machines in accordance with ASTM testing procedures. 
(Prerequisites: 465 Statics and 111 Calculus) 


465 Statics A Credits 
4 Class Hours 

Principles of forces, moments and couples in static force systems. . 
(Prerequisites: 111 Calculus and 121 Physics) 


466 Dynamics A Credits 
4 Class Hours 
The concepts and principles of kinetic particles and systems, and the general methods 

of analysis of such systems. 
(Prerequisite: 465 Statics) 


470 Reinforced Concrete Design 4 Credits 

3 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 

Design, investigation and detailing of basic reinforced concrete structural members. 
This course includes a term project. 

(Prerequisite: 443 Strength of Materials) 


471 Structural Steel Design A Credits 

3 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 

Design, investigation and detailing of basic structural steel members. A term 
project is included. 

(Prerequisite: 470 Reinforced Concrete Design) 
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472 Building Design 5 Credits 
3 Class Hours, 6 Laboratory Hours 

Commercial-industrial building design, with emphasis on cost estimating. 
(Prerequisite: 439 Architectural Drawing) 


476 Surveying 5 Credits 


3 Class Hours, 6 Laboratory Hours 

Plane surveying. The topics covered include distance measurement, note keeping, 

compass surveying, leveling, angle measurement, care and use of instruments, stadia, 
plane table topography, traversing, coordinates, area computation and mapping. 

(Prerequisite: 101 College Algebra & Trigonometry) 


477 Surveying 4A Credits 
2 Class Hours, 6 Laboratory Hours 

Continuation of 476 Surveying. This course also covers the observation of meridian, 
triangulation, land surveys, horizontal and vertical control, hydrographic surveying and 


photogrammetry. (Prerequisite: 476 Surveying) 


478 Surveying 4 Credits 

2 Class Hours, 6 Laboratory Hours 

Fundamentals of plane surveying. Use and care of equipment, traversing and area 
computation, note keeping and mapping. 


483 Route Surveying and Highway Design 4 Credits 

3 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 

Problems of route selection, field technique, route design, construction and main- 

tenance. In addition, earthwork, simple, compound, spiral and vertical curves are covered 
in detail, together with selected reading assignments. A term project is included. 

(Prerequisites: 477 Surveying and 103 Analytic Geometry and Calculus) 


485 Construction Planning 3 Credits 

3 Class Hours 

Construction planning and management techniques. Selection of proper equipment 

and methods, including such topics as tractors, excavation, tires, conveyors, compressed 

air, drilling and blasting, tunneling, grouting, pumping, production of aggregates, and 
safety. 


487 Soil Mechanics A Credits 
3 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 
A study of soil in its relationship to engineering construction. The topics covered 
include soil density, sampling soil water, origin and nature of soil, flow nets and seepage 
forces, classification, frost action, stabilization, stress, consolidation, settlement, shearing 
strength, stability, embankments, dams, retaining walls, piles and underground conduits. 
The laboratory work covers ASTM and AASHO specifications used in classifying and 
predicting the behavior of soils. 
(Prerequisite: 424 Strength of Materials) 


490 Orientation 0 Credits 

1 Class Hour 

A discussion of the task that the student in engineering technology must face. 

Information relative to the technical fields is given, and the slide rule and its uses are 
studied. 


493 Organization and Management 3 Credits 

3 Class Hours 

Principles, functions and coordination of industrial organization. Topics covered 

include management, costs, product development, marketing, methods analysis, work 
measurement, plant layout, material handling, production and inventory control. 


494 Organization and Management 3 Credits 

3 Class Hours 

A study of the applications in industry of the techniques used in carrying out 
the functions covered in course 493 Organization and Management. 

(Prerequisite: 493 Organization and Management) 
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MEDICAL OFFICE ASSISTANT 


The place of the Medical Office Assistant is a relatively new one in the medical 
field. Graduates of this curriculum have employment opportunities in the physicians’ 
offices, hospital laboratories and record rooms, and in related fields. 


Broome Tech prepares young women for this career by offering a specialized train- 
ing that combines secretarial work with clinical procedures. Experience has shown that 
intensive instruction in the courses of the business field blend well with the laboratory 
work to produce a well qualified medical office assistant. 


Thus a young woman must be versatile to qualify for this kind of career. She must 
also be fitted by training and personality to work with professional medical people in 
various ways. 


In addition to a basic knowledge of such skills as typing, accounting and office 
procedure, she must know such technical subjects as anatomy, physiology, chemistry 
and pharmacology. She must also master the clinical laboratory procedures of urinaly- 
sis, hematology, and blood chemistries to complete the program. 


There have been too few graduates in recent years to meet the demand for people 
in this important phase of medical service. As a result, employment opportunities have 
been good. 





Students in the Medical Office Assistant program work with 
the microscope in their laboratory and clinical procedures. 
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MEDICAL OFFICE ASSISTANT 
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* or elective 


Note: Courses numbered in the 500’s are described on pages 73-76, those 
numbered below 100 are on pages 59-63, those in the 100 series on 
pages 51-56, those in the 200’s on pages 32-34, and those in the 600’s 
on pages 24-29. 


BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES 


Course Descriptions 


500 Ethics and Orientation 1 Credit 


2 Laboratory Hours 


Introduction to medical science, stressing professional ethics and the responsibility 
of the physician’s assistant to herself, the physician and the patient. 


501 Biology 4 Credits 


3 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 


Principles that are fundamental to living organisms, such as metabolism, genetics, 
evolution, ecology and conservation. 


502 Biology A Credits 


3 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 


Structure, morphology, physiology. Also phylogeny of animals and their relatedness 
to man. 
(Prerequisite: 501 Biology) 


503 Biology 4 Credits 
3 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 


Structure, physiology, reproduction and phylogeny of plants; their influence on man. 
(Prerequisite: 502 Biology) 


520 Medical Office Procedures 2 Credits 


1 Class Hour, 3 Laboratory Hours 


Medical assisting procedures used in the physician’s office. Also techniques of 
caring for the office, first aid, professional ethics, jurisprudence and nomenclature. Open 
only to Medical Office Assistant students. 


521 = Clinic 2 Credits 


1 Class Hour, 3 Laboratory Hours 
Analytical procedures, qualitative and microscopic, as performed in the physi- 
cian’s office laboratories. Also urinalysis and complete blood counts. 


(Prerequisite: 233 Chemistry) 


529 Zoology 4 Credits 


2 Class Hours, 4 Laboratory Hours 


Fundamental physical and chemical phenomena involved in a study of animals, 
including atomic and molecular structure, cellular dynamics, energy problems and life 
processes. 


530 Zoology 4 Credits 


2 Class Hours, 4 Laboratory Hours 


A study of invertebrate animals, their morphology, physiology and phylogeny. 


(Prerequisite: 501 Biology or 529 Zoology) 
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531 Zoology 4 Credits 


2 Class Hours, 4 Laboratory Hours 
Vertebrate zoology, including the gross structure and physiology, the microscopic 
details, and the organ systems of animals in general. Lectures and laboratory work are 


introductory to the field of animal life. 
(Prerequisite: 529 Zoology) 


532 Anatomy 4 Credits 


3 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 
Normal human structure is studied, with the laboratory work illustrating these 
structures by dissection and microscopic study of foetal pig and cat. 


(Prerequisite: 531 Zoology or 502 Biology with departmental permission) 


533 Physiology 4 Credits 


2 Class Hours, 6 Laboratory Hours 

Fundamental physiological processes and how these processes regulate the human 

machine. Laboratory work includes microscopic, kymographic, and chemical tests, as 
well as principles and practice of electrocardiography and basal metabolism. 


(Prerequisites: 532 Anatomy and 233 Chemistry or equivalent) 


534 Physiology 4 Credits 


2 Class Hours, 4 Laboratory Hours 


Continued study of physiological processes with related chemical and microscopic 
analysis of body fluids. 
(Prerequisite: 533 Physiology) 


535 Histology 4 Credits 


2 Class Hours, 4 Laboratory Hours 


The essential morphological and functional characteristics of tissues and organs 
of the animal body. 
(Prerequisite: 532 Anatomy) 


537 Genetics 4 Credits 


3 Class Hours, 2 Laboratory Hours 


Investigation of basic laws of inheritance, integration of fundamental principles of 
biology, examination of implications for human welfare. 
(Prerequisite: 502 Biology or 531 Zoology) 


550 Microbiology 5 Credits 


3 Class Hours, 4 Laboratory Hours 


The biology of the common bacteria and related micro-organisms. Also covered 
are non-pathogens and pathogens, basic phases of immunology, asepsis, disinfection, 
sterilization, cultivation, identification. 

(Prerequisite: 233 Chemistry or 503 Biology or equivalent) 


551. Microbiology 4 Grediis 


2 Class Hours, 4 Laboratory Hours 


Immunology and the microbiology of important diseases. Also antigen-antibody 
reactions. 


(Prerequisites: 533 Physiology and 550 Microbiology) 
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552 Microbiology 4 Credits 


2 Class Hours, 6 Laboratory Hours 


Continued study of the principles of immunity and the practice of serological 
techniques; agglutination and precipitation tests in general; inflammation and leucocyte 
response; blood grouping and typing. 

(Prerequisite: 551 Microbiology) 


559 Microbiology 4 Credits 


2 Class Hours, 4 Laboratory Hours 


General and medical microbiology; the basic phases of immunology; asepsis, dis- 
infection, sterilization, cultivation, identification. Tests used for diagnosis and immuniza- 
tion. 


(Prerequisite: 233 Chemistry) 


571 Anatomy and Physiology 4 Credits 


3 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 

Gross and microscopic anatomy of the human body and the function of its parts. 
Emphasis is on form and structure. Laboratory work includes microscopic anatomy, 
dissection of the foetal pig and cat, a study of the systems and their inter-relationship. 


572 Anatomy and Physiology 4 Credits 


3 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 


Continued study of gross and microscopic anatomy, the relationship of function 
to structure, with emphasis on basic physiology. Some dissection and chemical tests. 
Dissection of foetal pig and cat and chemical tests are also included. 


(Prerequisite: 571 Anatomy and Physiology) 


573 Anatomy and Physiology 3 Credits 
2 Class Hours, 2 Laboratory Hours 


Gross and microscopic anatomy of the human body and the function of its parts. 
Emphasis is on form and structure. Laboratory work includes microscopic anatomy, 
dissection of the foetal pig and cat, a study of the systems and their inter-relationship. 


(Prerequisite: 572 Anatomy and Physiology) 


574 Anatomy and Physiology 3 Credits 
2 Class Hours, 2 Laboratory Hours 


Continued study of gross and microscopic anatomy, the relationship of function to 
structure, with emphasis on basic physiology. Dissection of foetal pig and cat and 
chemical tests are also included. 


(Prerequisite: 573 Anatomy and Physiology) 


575 Histology and Embryology 3 Credits 
2 Class Hours, 2 Laboratory Hours 


Lecture and laboratory study of the fundamental body tissues and different phases 
of embryonic development. Emphasis is on the origin and structure of the tissues of 
the oral cavity. 


(Prerequisite: 573 Anatomy and Physiology) 
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585 Pharmacology 3 Credits 
3 Class Hours 


The action of drugs, their sources, properties, preparation, Administration, the 
mathematics of pharmacy, and prescription writing are also studied. 


(Prerequisites: 533 or 574 Physiology and 550 or 559 Microbiology) 


587 Public Health 2 Credits 


2 Class Hours 


An over-all picture of public health (history, philosophy, structure, services), with 
emphasis on community dental health. Field trips to various health agencies. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


01 through 06 Physical Education 1 Credit each 


2 Laboratory Hours 
Basic instruction in a variety of carry-over sports, such as archery, badminton, 
bowling, golf, horseshoes, tennis, weight training. Also participation and rudimentary 


instruction in football, soccer, basketball, volleyball, softball, tumbling, wrestling and 
physical fitness. 


Note: Students enrolled in Physical Education must wear a regulation gym uniform, 
which can be purchased at the College Book Store. 


09 Standard First Aid Course 1 Credit 


1 Class Hour 
Fundamentals of first aid as outlined by the Standard.Red Cross course. Oral reports 


on a variety of health topics. For Dental Hygiene students, additional specialized 
seminars will be conducted. 
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EXTENSION DIVISION 


Evening Program 


The College’s Extension Division offers courses at night for people who are employed 
during the day and who still want to continue their education on a part-time basis. 


There are four general categories of students in the Extension Division — those 
seeking an Extension Diploma, those with the diploma who are studying for an Associate 
in Applied Science degree, those seeking to be approved by state or other licensing 
authorities in particular fields, such as insurance or real estate, and those taking courses 
because of their own interest in the subjects. 


The Extension Diploma is recognized by many local industries. It requires four 
to five years for a student to earn enough credits for it, if he attends classes two 
evenings per week during both terms of the school year. It takes a student another 
four or five years to get his degree, again if he attends classes twice weekly. Yet some 
students have earned their degrees this way. 


The evening program has approximately the same number of students as the day 
program. A high school diploma or its equivalent is necessary for admission to classes 
in the evening program, and most of the evening classes are approved by the Veterans 
Administration. 


The Extension Division has a catalog of its own, and anyone wishing further 
information about this division is advised to consult that catalog. It is available from 
the Extension Division of the College. 


Summer Program 


Broome Tech offers a varied program of college-level courses during its summer 
session. These are designed primarily to meet the needs of students from Broome Tech 
or other colleges who wish to take additional courses, make up work, or want to lighten 
their future study burden. Transfer credits were accepted by 75 colleges in 1962. 


In addition, there are some non-credit courses given for high school graduates 
and students who feel the need for improvement in particular subjects. 


Details about the summer program are contained in a special catalog distributed 
by the Extension Division. 
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PRE-TECHNICAL PROGRAM 


The Pre-Technical program offers a unique college opportunity to those high school 
graduates who are not adequately prepared for admission to college. It consists of a 
year of study at Broome Technical Community College, taking courses that will prepare 
one for entry into the regular college curriculum, primarily in one of the technical fields. 


High school graduates who either do not have the proper courses or high enough 
grades to enter college can bolster their entry qualifications by taking this Pre-Technical 
program. This has been the gateway to college for many students who did not apply 
themselves sufficiently to their high school studies or who have “found” themselves 
late in their high school careers. 


Many students who have worked for a year or two after high school have also 
used this “Pre-Tech’” program to gain admission to Broome Technical Community 
College, as well as to other schools. 


Students study mathematics, chemistry, physics, mechanical drawing and English 
during their Pre-Tech year. The teaching pace is faster than in high school, yet not as 
rapid as in college. 


The Pre-Tech program is six years old, and experience has shown that only about 
seven per cent of those who complete the Pre-Tech year and go on to college fail to get 
their degrees, compared with a national average of about 45 per cent who fail to earn 
degrees. Thus the Pre-Tech training, which has grown from 32 students in 1957 to 120 
last year, has given many an additional opportunity to prepare for college. 


Pre-Tech students have all the privileges of regular full-time day students, except 
that they are not eligible to play on varsity athletic teams and they receive no college 
credits for most of their courses. 


Curriculum Outline 


1 YEAR 
Hours per Week 

Term 1 (Fall) 

Class Lab Credits 
80688 orig lish tcc et e ete ee ee serena hs tena <4 0 0 
8010 » Elements of Technical) Mathematics: :------...ccsccen-- 4 4 0 
8020 Elements of Technical Physics 22c-2235sc--cn--nceeeeeene see 3 2 0 
SU24 ee rlements Of CETISCS Vegas eget eager 3 2 0 
843 OME neineerinig gL) Ca Wi aac a cere ete wee oceereee eee 0 3 1 

13 M1 Sak 
Term 2 (Winter) 
8069 English yrstce cect tte eee ee 3 0 0 
8011 Elements of Technical Mathematics ......-..-......-. 5 0 0 
8021] 3 Elementsiofel echricalePhysicse. e.. 3 2 0 
80257 -Hlements<ot. Chemistry me ee 3 2 0 
843140 Engineeringa Dra win ce care ee 0 3 1 

14 7 1 
Term 3 (Spring) 
80 70° 2 Fonglish ick ct cee eee ee ee eee 3 0 0 
8012 Elements of Technical Mathematics .........-.....--- 5 0 0 
BUZZ elements rot slechnicals Physica se er 3 2 0 
S025 s/Hlementscvofe Chemistry. ee 3 2 0 
Sijau engineering Drawing 220-2 eee 0 3 1 

14 7 1 
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PRE-TECHNICAL PROGRAM 


Course Descriptions 


8010 Elements of Technical Mathematics 0 Credits 
8011 4 Class Hours, 4 Laboratory Hours 
8012 0 Credits 


5 Class Hours 

This is a three-term sequence of integrated mathematics involving a mature treat- 

ment of algebra, geometry and trigonometry. Special attention is given to technical 

computations and problems using the slide rule, logarithms, scientific notation and 

dimensional analysis. The work in mathematics is continuously correlated with the work 
in physics and chemistry. 


8020 Elements of Technical Physics O Credits 
8021 
8022 


3 Class Hours, 2 Laboratory Hours 


Mechanics, heat, sound, electricity, light, and the study of the properties of matter. 


8024 Elements of Chemistry 0 Credits 
8025 5 
8026 


3 Class Hours, 3 Laboratory Hours 
Fundamental definitions, principles and theories, family relationships of important 
elements and their compounds, chemical calculations and practical applications. 


8068 English 0 Credits 
8069 


8070 
3 Class Hours 


This is a three-term sequence designed to improve the student’s mastery of reading, 
speaking and writing. Grammar, spelling and punctuation are stressed, along with the 
organization of ideas for effective writing. The development of such reading skills as 
speed, comprehension and vocabulary building are also covered. 


8430 Engineering Drawing 1 Credit 
3 Laboratory Hours 


Fundamentals of engineering drawing, such as simple multiview drawings and 
sketches. Accuracy and neatness in lettering and linework are emphasized. 


8431 Engineering Drawing 1 Credit 
3 Laboratory Hours 


Orthographic projection, auxiliary views, sectional views, pictorial drawing, free 
hand drafting. Continued emphasis on accuracy and neatness. 


8432 Engineering Drawing 1 Credit 


3 Laboratory Hours 


Developments and intersections, threads and fastenings, welding drawings, work- 
ing drawings, exploded views. 
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THE CAMPUS 
AND ITS LOCALE 


The Broome Tech campus is located three miles north of Binghamton on Upper 
Front Street, which is Route 11 and Route 12 at this point. Six of the seven buildings 
form a quadrangle to make a compact campus layout. The seventh building, dedicated 
in May of 1962, is just outside the quadrangle. 


The buildings are all two stories high, of modern functional design, and made of 
brick with colored panel-wall facing. They lie in a suburban setting in the virtual center 
of the college’s 53 acres of land. 


In addition to classrooms and laboratories, the campus has its own cafeteria, a fine 
gymnasium and athletic field and a Little Theater, as well as a rapidly-growing library. 
These facilities add up to make the campus a $5,000,000 investment in the youth of 
Broome and surrounding counties. 


Broome County is an industrial and agricultural area in New York State’s Southern 
Tier. It is in the approximate center of the state, measuring from East to West, and 
its southern extremity touches the Pennsylvania state line. 


Binghamton is the principal city in Broome County, but it is an integral part of 
the community known as the Triple Cities. Endicott and Johnson City are the other 
two cities, but Vestal and other outlying suburbs help to make the community much 
larger in population and geography than the city limits of Binghamton. 


Binghamton has a population of 75,941, yet the Triple Cities area embraces 148,524 
people. The population of Broome County is 212,661. Diversified industry has made 
the community an economically sound one. 


The College has become an integral part of the community since it was started 
in 1947, Many of the campus facilities are offered without charge for use by responsible 
organizations, and most of the College’s curriculums are designed to help fill the eco- 
nomic needs of the county. 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


Students and faculty have many audio, visual and audio-visual aids at their disposal 
through the Audio-Visual Department. These can be used for classroom or co-curricular 
purposes, and they include films and film strips, a preview room, an art workshop, tape 
recorders, transparent and opaque overhead projectors, as well as slide projectors. 


The department makes signs and posters, handles the ordering, distributing and 
locating of films for faculty members, and provides the materials and assistance in the 
art workshop. 
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THE LIBRARY 


In seeking to fulfill its aims of furthering the objectives of the College, Broome 
Tech’s library has developed the most complete collection of technical works in the 
Southern Tier area. More than half of its 15,000 books, pamphlets and government 
documents are in the scientific and engineering fields, covering both basic and advanced 
phases. 


In addition, the library subscribes to more than 300 periodicals, most of which are 
available in permanent form. It also combines facilities for research and leisure reading 
for both students and faculty. 


Part of the library’s purpose is to stimulate intellectual curiosity and to provide 
the means for independent research. Consequently, three librarians are on hand to instruct 
students in the profitable use of the library’s resources. 


The library’s facilities and services are available to the public and to evening divi- 
sion students, too. As a result, it is open until 9 p.m. Monday through Thursday from 
September to June. The library also cooperates closely with other libraries and with 
business firms and industry in the community. 


Located in the southwest wing of the Administration Building, the library has a 
capacity for 20,000 volumes. This total is rapidly being reached, as works in cultural 
and recreational fields, as well as in the ever-changing technologies, are continuously 
being added. 
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CO-CURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


The College recognizes the fact that student experiences outside the classroom are 
important in one’s over-all development. For this reason the College supports an active 
co-curricular program as a complement to the academic program. The variety of activi- 
ties on the campus reflects the diversification of student interests and provides the 
opportunity for students to develop talents, leadership ability and a sense of social 
responsibility. 


Co-curricular activities are guided by two faculty-student committees — the Student 
Activity Committee for non-athletic activities and the Athletic Board of Control for 
sports. 


The Student Activity Committee consists of four faculty members and the president 
of the Student Council. It approves, recommends and supervises the policy of all 
student activities, except athletics. 


The Athletic Board of Control is composed of three faculty members, the director 
of athletics and one student. It develops and recommends policy for intercollegiate, intra- 
mural and club athletics programs. 


Student Council 


The Student Council, the governing body in student affairs, is the heart of the 
co-curricular activity program. The officers, elected from the student body, and the 
representatives from the various curriculums promote and coordinate the student 
activities. The Social Committee is one of the most important Student Council com- 
mittees, as it is responsible for the extensive social program of the Council. 


Honor Society 


The College has the Mu Eta Chapter of Phi Theta Kappa, national honor society. 
It is open to freshmen and seniors who have achieved outstanding academic grades and 
who have been especially active in co-curricular participation. 


Publications 


Tech Talk is the campus newspaper and the Citadel is the College yearbook. Tech 
Talk is published semi-monthly and the Citadel is, of course, published just once a year. 
Positions on both publications are open to all students. 


Tech Talk’s purpose is to report news of the campus, student body and faculty. 
It also provides a place for students to express their ideas about campus activities 
and about events related to college life. 


The Citadel provides a record, mostly pictorial, of the school year, and as such 
the objectives of its staff are to be historical as well as amusing. 
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Music 


The Student Council sponsors three performing vocal groups — the College Choir 
and the Madrigal Singers, which are open to both men and women students, and the 
Tech Tone-Masters, a male glee club. On occasion, students perform with the faculty 
in a Faculty-Student Chorus. 


The College musical organizations also have joined with the Civic Theatre of 
Binghamton for the cooperative production of Broadway musicals. In addition, an 
oratorio chorus of faculty, students and members of the community has performed the 
Handel oratorio, ““The Messiah.” 


Theater Workshop 


The Theatre Workshop is open to all students in good standing and is designed 
to provide its members with a serious interest in the mechanics of the theater and 
theatrical literature. It affords an opportunity to learn the basic phases of dramatic 
production and technique. 


Two one-hour workshop productions per year are presented for the faculty, staff 
and student body, with every aspect of these performances except direction being han- 
dled by the students. Regular attendance at the regular two-hour sessions once each 
week is, therefore, required. 


Technical Societies 


Since many meetings of national professional technical societies are held on 
campus, students in the technology curriculums have the opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with professional men in their fields and of attending lectures, films and 
demonstrations of new developments. For example, Chemical Technology students are 
invited to attend local meetings of the American Chemical Society. 


In addition, students in some curriculums have their own chapters of national 
professional engineering societies. Among these are: 


ASTME, which is the American Society of Tool and Manufacturing Engineers. 
IEEE, which is the Institute of Electrical and Electronics Engineers. 


Some other curriculums have their own organizations, which expose the students to 
techniques and practices in their field of study. Among these are the Business Club, 
the Dental Hygiene Association and the Girls Friday Chapter of the National Secre- 
taries Association (International) Binghamton Chapter. 


Other Clubs 


In addition to the co-curricular activities already listed, the following are open to 
all students in good standing: 


Circle K, Circlettes, Camera Club, Newman Club, Student Christian Association 
and the Young Republican Club. Details on the purposes and requirements for mem- 
bership in these clubs are available in the Student Handbook. 
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ATHLETICS 


Varsity Sports 


Broome Tech fields varsity teams in six sports — basketball, soccer, baseball, cross- 
country, golf and for the first time tennis — and has acquired an excellent reputation 
for team play and sportsmanship. 


The basketball team has captured the regional junior college championship for the 
last four years and has won 335 games and lost 92. The baseball team has won the 
last two regional tournaments played, the cross-country team was second best in the 
region last year, and the golf and soccer squads have also been regional powers in 
the past. 


Te 
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Intramural Sports 


All students may participate in intramural sports. Men’s teams representing the 
various curriculums compete for the coveted President’s Trophy, awarded annually to 
the one acquiring the most points in a variety of activities. League competition is con- 
ducted in flag football, basketball, volleyball, soccer and softball, while students also 
compete in individual sports such as golf, badminton, archery, tennis and bowling. 


Archery, skiing and co-educational bowling clubs offer additional opportunity for 
participation in recreational activities, although they do not count in President’s Trophy 
competition. 


Women’s Sports 


The College also has a varied sports program for women students. In addition to 
the Physical Education classes, there are intramural competition and All-Sports Days. 


Intramurals will be contested in volleyball, badminton, tennis, archery, basketball, 
softball, bowling and Hurricane 9 (a modified form of touch football for girls). A trophy 
will be awarded to the winning team, similar to the President’s Trophy for the men’s 
intramurals champion. 


The All-Sports Days consist of competition in varied sports against women’s teams 
from other colleges, both at home and away. 


Cheerleaders 


There are two cheerleading squads — one consisting of freshmen which will function 
during soccer games in the fall of the year and the other made up of seniors which will 
lead cheers at the basketball games. Both men and women students are eligible to try 
out for positions on the two cheerleading squads. 


In addition, the College has a Hornet mascot costume which will be worn during 
games by one of the students selected for the cheerleading squad. 
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FACULTY 


W. JAMES ABBOTT, JR. 
Business Department 


B.B.A., Clarkson College of Technology 


M.S., S.U.N.Y. College at Albany 


PHILIP A. AUDINO 


Liberal Arts and Sciences 
B.A., Harpur College 
M.A., Cornell University 


JAMES D. BAKER 


Assistant College Librarian 
B.S., Ithaca College 
M.S., Syracuse University 


RICHARD E. BALDWIN 


Director of Athletics and 
Physical Education 
A.B., Ed.M., University of Rochester 


ARLENE R. BANGILSDORF 


Business Department 
B.A., M.A., Syracuse University 


ANGELA P. BACHELLER 


Liberal Arts and Sciences 
B.A., M.A., University of Michigan 


AXFORD L. BEAGLE 


Chemical Technology 

Canton Agricultural & 
Technical Institute 

B.Ch.E., Clarkson College of 
Technology 


ROBERT B. BEERS 


Electrical Technology 
B.S.E.E., Tri-State College 


JOSEPH R. BIEGEN 
Engineering Science 
B.Ch.E., B.S., Clarkson College of 
Technology 
ROBERT F. BIELING 


Mechanical Technology 
B.M.E., Syracuse University 


SAMUEL J. BORRUSO 


Electrical Technology 
B.S.E.E., Tri-State College 


D. ELSIE BOWLING 
Dental Hygiene 


D.H., B.S., West Liberty State College 


GINO CANALE 
Chemical Technology 
A.A.S., Broome Technology 
Community College 
B.S., Syracuse University 
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ROBERT L. CANN 


Business Department 
B.S., Salem Teachers College 
M.A., New York University 


PAUL A. CHAMBERS 


Liberal Arts and Sciences 
B.A., St. Bernard 
M.A., Cornell University 


HERBERT CHURCH-SMITH 


Liberal Arts and Sciences 
B.A., Harpur College 


JOHN F. B. CLARK 


Dept. Chairman, Medical Office Asst. 
B.Sc., Acadia University 

M.A., University of Michigan 

Sc.D., Great Lakes College 


ROBERT R. COTTEN 


Liberal Arts and Sciences 
A.B., Princeton University 
L.L.B., Harvard Law School 


GORDON K. DATES 


Engineering Science 
A.B., Miami University 
M.A., Cornell University 


EDWIN C. DAUB 


Physical Education 
B.S., M.S., S.U.N.Y. College 
at Cortland 


E. KATHERINE DAVIES 


Physical Education 
B.S., Ithaca College 


WILLIAM DERVAY 


Electrical Technology 

A.A.S., Broome Technical 
Community College 

B.S., S.U.N.Y. College at Oswego 


EDWARD F. DOUGHERTY 
Mechanical Technology 
B.C.E., Villanova University 
FRANK S. DI STEFANO 
Liberal Arts and Sciences 
A.B., University of South Carolina 


HERBERT L. DURST 


Department Chairman, 
Mechanical Technology 
B.S., Drexel Institute of Technology 


ANNE DVORAK 


Business Department 
B.S., M.S., S.U.N.Y. College at Albany 


GEORGE A. ELLIOTT 


Liberal Arts and Sciences 
B.S., Middlebury College 
M.A., Columbia University 


BLAINE K. ELLIS 


Mechanical Technology 
A.A.S., Broome Technical 
Community College 
B.S., Rochester Institute of Technology 


ROBERT P. ELLIS 


Liberal Arts and Sciences 
B.A., Harpur College 
M.A., Boston College 


DONALD W. EMMONS 


Electrical Technology 

Canton Agricultural & Technical 
Institute 

B.S., Oklahoma State University 


CARLETON S. EVERETT 


Mechanical Technology 
B.M.E., Cornell University 
On Leave of Absence 


DAVID FERGUS 


Chemical Technology 
B.S., Ohio University 


FRANK J. FIASCHETTI 


Department Chairman, Dental Hygiene 
B.S., Syracuse University 

D.D.S., University of Pennsylvania 
Fellow of American College of Dentistry 


JOAN L. FOLEY 


College Librarian 
B.S., S.U.N.Y. College at Geneseo 


MARION A. FORBES 


Mechanical Technology 

Professional Engineer 

A.A.S., Broome Technical 
Community College 


JOHN GRACE 


Chemical Technology 
B.S., University of Alabama 


CHARLES M. GREENE 


Director of Music 
B.S., S.U.N.Y. College at Fredonia 
M.S., Ithaca College 


R. LEROY GREENWOOD 


Liberal Arts and Sciences 
A.B., Allegheny College 
Ed.M., University of Buffalo 
Ph.D., New York University 


WYNETTE GREGG 
Coordinator of Visual Aids 


JEROME F. HAGGERTY 


Chemical Technology 
A.A.S., Broome Technical 
Community College 


FREDERICK J. HANRAHAN 


Chemical Technology 
B.S., Mount St. Mary’s College 


ALFRED B. HARROTT 


Mechanical Technology 
B.S., B.A., University of Rochester 


LLOYD W. HARTMAN 


Department Chairman, 
Liberal Arts and Sciences 

B.S., Syracuse University 

M.A., Cornell University 


HAROLD W. HICKEY 


Liberal Arts and Sciences 
A.B., Colby College 
M.A., Bates College 


RALPH D. HOLLOWAY 


Business Department 
B.S., Oklahoma State University 


WARREN W. HOYT 
Mechanical Technology 


JOHN W. HUTHER 


Liberal Arts and Sciences 
A.B., Colgate University 
M.A., University of Washington 


A. JAMES KALBAUGH 


Department Chairman, 

Business Department 
B.S., S.U.N.Y. College at Albany 
Ed.M., University of Buffalo 


MICHAEL J. KAPRAL 


Mechanical Technology 
B.S., S.U.N.Y. College at Oswego 


EVELYN A. KATUSAK 


Business Department 
B.S., S.U.N.Y. College at Albany 
M.S., S.U.N.Y. College at Albany 


HENRY KETCHAM 

Engineering Science 

B. Chem., Ph.D., Cornell University 
STEPHEN A. KORDUCAVICH 

Liberal Arts and Sciences 

B.S., University of Scranton 
THOMAS KUBALA 


Electrical Technology 
A.A.S., Broome Technical 
Community College 
B.S., Rochester Institute of Technology 
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JOHN KUSHNER 


Department Chairman, 

Chemical Technology 
E.Met., Colorado School of Mines 
M.S., Cornell University 


IRWIN I. LAWN 


Mechanical Technology 
M.E., Stevens Institute of Technology 


RICHARD LEO 


Electrical Technology 
A.A.S., Broome Technical 
Community College 


ELEANOR J. LORD 


Medical Office Assistant 
A.A.S., Broome Technical 
Community College 


DAVID MC LOUGHLIN 
Engineering Science 
A.A.S., Auburn Community College 
B.S., LeMoyne College 

ALBERT MEADEN 
Medical Office Assistant 
A.B., Gettysburg College 
M.S., Cornell University 

JOSEPH F. MILENSKY 
Engineering Science 
B.A., Harpur College 

ROBERT A. MOORE 


Electrical Technology 
B.S., Rochester Institute of Technology 


RALPH NEWTON 


Business Department 
B.S., University of Alabama 


PAUL NORDHOLM 


Engineering Science 
A.A.S., Broome Technical 
Community College 


MICHAEL T. ORINIK 


Chemical Technology 
B.S., Penn State University 
M.S., Cornell University 


W. RONALD POWERS 


Electrical Technology 
B.A., Syracuse University 


ROBERT N. PUFKY 


Liberal Arts and Sciences 
B.S., S.U.N.Y. at Oswego 
M.S., Syracuse University 


ROBERT L. REID 


Electrical Technology 
A.A.S., Broome Technical 
Community College 
B.S., Rochester Institute of Technology 
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CHARLES RICKER 
Engineering Science 
B.A., Hartwick 
M.A., S.U.N.Y. College at Albany 


FRANK D. ROLLO 
Engineering Science 
A.A.S., Broome Technical 


Community College 
B.A., Harpur College 


WILLIAM L. RYDER 


Mechanical Technology 
B.S.M.E., Bucknell University 


MARY E. SCHUM 


Medical Office Assistant 
B.Ed., Fredonia State Teachers College 
M.A., St. Bonaventure University 


LOIS SHUMWAY 


Business Department 
B.A., Ohio Wesleyan 
M.A., New York University 


IRVIN C. SIMSER 


Department Chairman, 

Engineering Science 
B.M.E., Clarkson College of Technology 
Professional Engineer 


LAWRENCE J. SITTERLEE 


Department Chairman, 

Electrical Technology 
Rochester Institute of Technology 
B.E.E., M.E.E., Clarkson 

College of Technology 


ARTHUR J. STANKEVITZ 
Chemical Technology 
B.Ch.E., Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute 


STEPHEN G. STEELE 


Mechanical Technology 
B.S., Union College 
Professional Engineer 
Licensed Land Surveyor 


DAVID STERLING 


Medical Office Assistant 

B.S., West Virginia Wesleyan College 
M.S., Purdue University 

On Leave of Absence 


ROXIE M. STITZER 


Associate Department Chairman, 
Dental Hygiene 

D.H., University of Pennsylvania 
School of Dental Hygiene 

B.S., West Liberty State College 


WALTER TEDICK 


Business Department 
B.S., University of Alabama 


WALTER F. THOMPSON 

Business Department 

A.B., Ohio University 

M.B.A., Harvard School of Business 
EDWARD TROICKE 

Electrical Technology 

B.S., University of Rochester 
RICHARD P. TRUCHON 


Engineering Science 
B.Ed., Plymouth Teachers College 


D. RENE VALENTINE 
Physical Education and Coaching 
B.S., S.U.N.Y. College at Cortland 
KATHLEEN A. VALENTINE 
Dental Hygiene 
A.A.S., Broome Technical 
Community College 
DONALD B. WAGER 


Medical Office Assistant 
B.A., Harpur College 


VISITING FACULTY 


WILLIAM ACKERMAN 

Dental Hygiene 

D.D.S., Medical College of Virgina 
RICHARD BEDOSKY 

Dental Hygiene 

D.D.S., University of Buffalo 
G. MORGAN BERRY 

Dental Hygiene 

D.D.S., University of Pennsylvania 
HELEN BONETSKY 

Medical Office Assistant 

A.A.S., Keystone Junior College 
NEWTON BOYCE 

Mechanical Technology 

Licensed Land Surveyor 
ROBERT S. BROOKS 

Dental Hygiene 

D.D.S., New York University 
HAROLD BROWN 

Dental Hygiene 

D.D.S., University of Pennsylvania 
TERESA H. BURAN 

Medical Office Assistant 

B.A., Alfred University 
JAMES BURNETT 

Medical Office Assistant 

M.D., Hahnemann Medical College 
ANTHONY CANALE 

Dental Hygiene 

D.D.S., St. Louis University 
ROBERT F. CLARK 

Dental Hygiene 

D.D.S., University of Buffalo 
HERBERT DARLINGTON 

Dental Hygiene 

D.D.S., University of Pennsylvania 
EUGENE N. DONNELLY 


Dental Hygiene 
D.D.S., Marquette University 


JAMES FARRELL 


Dental Hygiene 
D.D.S., University of Pennsylvania 


GEORGE HAESELER 


Dental Hygiene 
D.M.D., Tufts Dental School 


I. LAWRENCE KERR 


Dental Hygiene 

D.D.S., University of Pennsylvania 

Diplomat of Board of Oral Surgery, 
State of New York 


EDWARD KOZLOWSKI 


Dental Hygiene 
D.D.S., University of Buffalo 


PAUL MARGARONE 


Dental Hygiene 
D.D.S., University of Buffalo 


JAMES MORIARITY 


Dental Hygiene 
D.D.S., University of Buffalo 


NILS NORDSTROM 


Dental Hygiene 
M.D., Long Island 
D.D.S., Columbia University 


ROBERT ORCUTT 


Dental Hygiene 
D.D.S., University of Michigan 


ALFONSO PERNA 


Dental Hygiene 
D.D.S., University of Buffalo 
D.D.S., University of Pittsburgh 


ROBERT RUSSELL 


Medical Office Assistant 
B.S., Albany College of Pharmacy 


J. GLEZEN WATTS 


Dental Hygiene 
D.D.S., University of Buffalo 


JOSEPH ZEGER 


Dental Hygiene 
D.D.S., University of Illinois 


LEONARD ZELDOW 


Dental Hygiene 
D.D.S., University of Pennsylvania 
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STATE UNIVERSITY OF NEW YORK 
Central Administrative Office: Albany 1, N. Y. 


Downstate Medical Center at Brooklyn (New York City) 
Upstate Medical Center at Syracuse 

College at Albany 

College at Brockport 

College at Buffalo 

College at Cortland 

College at Fredonia 

College at Geneseo 

College at New Paltz 

College at Oneonta 

College at Oswego 

College at Plattsburgh 

College at Potsdam 

Harpur College 

College of Forestry at Syracuse University 

Maritime College at Fort Schuyler (New York City) 
Long Island Center at Oyster Bay 

College of Ceramics at Alfred University 

College of Agriculture at Cornell University 

College of Home Economics at Cornell University 
School of Industrial and Labor Relations at Cornell University 
Veterinary College at Cornell University 


TWO-YEAR COLLEGES 


Agricultural and Technical Institute at Alfred 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at Canton 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at Cobleskill 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at Delhi 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at Farmingdale 
Agricultural and Technical Institute at Morrisville 


COMMUNITY COLLEGES 
(Locally-sponsored two-year colleges under the program of State University) 


Adirondack Community College at Hudson Falls 
Auburn Community College at Auburn 
Bronx Community College at New York City 


BROOME TECHNICAL COMMUNITY COLLEGE AT BINGHAMTON 


Corning Community College at Corning 

Dutchess Community College at Poughkeepsie 

Erie County Technical Institute at Buffalo 

Fashion Institute of Technology at New York City 

Hudson Valley Community College at Troy 

Jamestown Community College at Jamestown 

Jefferson County Community College at Watertown 

Mohawk Valley Community College at Utica 

Monroe Community College at Rochester 

Nassau Community College at Mineola 

New York City Community College of Applied Arts and Sciences at Brooklyn 
(New York City) 

Niagara Community College at Niagara Falls 

Onondaga County Community College at Syracuse 

Orange County Community College at Middletown 

Queensborough Community College at New York City 

Rockland Community College at Suffern 

Staten Island Community College at New York City 

Suffolk County Community College at Selden 

Sullivan County Community College 

Ulster County Community College at Kingston 

Westchester Community College at Valhalla 


BROOME TECHNICAL COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 





